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= BACK half a century of time... and 
walk out into the v ineyards of Italian 
Swiss Colony. 
It isnoon. The Colonists pause from their work 
. to rest in the shade of the vines. .. to talk 
and laugh and enjoy their simple mid-day meal. 
Even today such a friendly scene is common at 
this quaint Colony in the hills of California’s 
historic Sonoma County. For this is an unusual 
wine-making community, carrying on many tra- 
ditions that began in the early eighties. 
In 1881 the first vines were planted. Here in 
the heart of California’s fine-wine country, they 
thrived without irrigation, as in great European 
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wine districts. And from the sun-drenched 
grapes the Colonists made wines that soon 
were winning gold medals at world expositions. 


Perhaps you cannot visit the fascinating vine- 
yards of Asti. But you can have a bit of this 
Colony brought to you . . . in the form of its de- 
lightful table wines. Won’t you try Tipo Red or 
White, for example? Or Gold ‘Medal Label 
California Burgundy or Sauterne. You'll find 
these wines superb ly fragrant and flavorful 
as remarkable as the Colony itself. 

Also... try Italian Swiss Colony’s famous 
sweet dessert wines . . . such as Private Stock 
California Port, Sherry and Muscatel. 
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NEW PACIFIC EMPIRE is emerging 
from the turmoil of today. It is an 
empire of great new industries . . . of 
new factories...of increasing activity 
among long-established enterprises. 
The driving force behind this new 
day is a spirit peculiarly that of the 
West...a constant urge to pioneer and 
look ahead. The people of United 
Air lines had this spirit of pioneering 
when they established the first air- 
line from Los Angeles to Seattle. 
Through their efforts, routes now 
link together 17 important cities from 
Southern California to Canada. United 
also blazed the first transcontinental 
airline. Today the famous, direct Main 
Line Airway brings the West close 
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to leading cities across the nation. 

The new and expanding West will 
need even faster transportation. So 
United is continually planning ahead, 
preparing yet finer air transport 
service. As soon as aircraft plants 
can build them, you'll see great 300- 
mile-an-hour, 4-engine, 52-passenger 
Mainliners serving this region. You'll 
go places quicker and in greater ease 
and comfort at progressively lowered 
fares. 

The Pacific Coast can count on 
the men and women of United to 
continue their efforts in the develop- 
ment of air transportation. Their aim 
is to be worthwhile partners in this 
progress of the Pacific Coast. 





M LINE AIRWAY 





A PARTNER IN THE PROGRESS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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The West 


a following is from a letter to a sailor 
somewhere in the Central Pacific. 

Don’t worry about the changes here. The 
West we know so well will wait for you. 
You can be sure that the heavy morning 
dew will drip from the leaves of the alders 
along the Ho river. The great grandchil- 
dren of the salmon we failed to catch in 
the narrows off Point Defiance will be wait- 
ing for us on the turn of the tide. There'll 
be other logs reaching into the eddies of 
the Skykomish. The same Indians will be 
at Blue Riffles on the Klamath. The Coast 
Range, the Olympics, the Cascades, the 
Sierra have no postwar plans, and they are 
not impatient. 


PHOTO BY E. W. HANNAH 


Will Wait 


Our West will wait for another September. 
The gas ration will help her. The fish and 
game commission planted 275,000 pounds 
of trout last year and more this year. The 
Golden trout are just where they were. No 
new plantings “for the duration.” 

Where will we go? How about the Bend 
country in Oregon? Can I interest you in 
the enclosed photo (reproduced above)? Or 
have you forgotten that fish fight when 
water runs cold? It’s the Metolius, not far 
from where it springs full bodied from a 
rock cliff on Black Butte. It may be too 
close to the highway. But the Deschutes 
is not far away. 

There’s no need to be afraid to make a date 
with this West. 





A Dirt Gardener in 


New Caledonia 


Several times in the past year we have re- 
ceived requests from distant service men 
for identification of plants. In most cases 
these Western gardeners have been at- 
tracted by the ancestors of our garden 
plants. In the list of native plants of New 
Caledonia, Cyr Morris of Los Angeles 
found so many close relatives of our cul- 
tivated flowers, shrubs, and trees that he 
took time out to write in about them. 


Here’s his story: 


The climate of the island is just about per- 
fect. Summer comes in November—a mild 
summer, never above 80°. “Winter” is the 
name for the season from June to October, 
but it is a misnomer in a land where the 
temperature never falls below 60°. The 
rainfall is heavyy—40 inches a year, the 
greater part of which falls from January 
through March—but it is not evenly dis- 
tributed. The 5000-foot mountains that 
dot the island direct the rain so that it may 
concentrate in one spot and leave another 
almost desert-dry. Unlike most of its neigh- 
bors, New Caledonia is not a tropical 
island. The heat is less intense, the foliage 
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not so lush. And, though it is in the cy- 
clone belt, the winds are sharp and gusty 
rather than of hurricane proportions. 


MONTEREY PENINSULA 


The soil of New Caledonia would please 
any dirt gardener, to say nothing of the 
agriculturist. Practically anything will 
grow there. Take a leisurely ride on a 
local bus along some of New Caledonia’s 
major roads, and you'll see coffee and ba- 
nana plantations, orange groves, neat 
sugar cane fields. Nor are the ever-swaying 
palm trees lacking—they fringe the shore 
here and there around the island. But it is 
the stately, symmetrically perfect New 
Caledonian-Pine that seems to predomin- 
ate. There are vistas looking out through 
the pines to the rugged shore and the blue 
Pacific that are strongly reminiscent of the 
Monterey Peninsula coastline. 


LANTANA AND TROUT 


In one day’s travel, we saw vast hillsides 
kaleidoscopically colored by lantana 
freshly washed by a pre-dawn rain, fields 
of coreopsis, and an odd Iceland poppy, 
four o’clocks, and kalanchoe. Ferns—some 
new and novel—caladiums, taro, and water- 
cress lined the mountain streams, backed 
up by amaryllis and sansevieria. (There 
is good fishing in the streams. Gros Yeuz, 
the native equivalent of our mountain 
trout, will rise to a dry fly and run like a 
tarpon, though it’s seldom taken over 2 
pounds.) 


Sand verbena grew thick, and carpeted 
areas where nothing else would or could 
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oo Experts say it wears out most 
when it’s standing still, That’s because the 
engine may be bare of oil when you step on 
the starter, exposed to metal-against-metal 
wear. RPM Motor Oil stops this starting 
wear because it’s specially compounded to 
cling like a shadow to engine parts, even 
when they’re idle. Give your car extra pro- 
tection now— 


“RPM” takes better care of your car. 
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This is the story about a beautiful lit- 
tle six-year-old girl named Dawn who 
was stricken one night, and how more 
than a hundred railroad men who had 
never seen her pitched in to help her 
get well. 

It isn’t the kind of story that makes 
the front pages of the newspapers, like 
when S.P. brakeman Tug McDaniel 
scooped the baby off the track in front 
of a rushing freight train, but it’s a 
story that makes you proud to be an 
American — proud of the quiet, un- 
dramatic folks who make this country 
and its railroads tick. 

It happened around Thanksgiving 
Day last year, in Eugene, Oregon. 
Eugene is an important S.P. division 
point, with a roundhouse, shops and 
freight yards. 

This story is also about a tall, angu- 
lar guy named Rudy Johnson, who is 
assistant storekeeper there under Ed- 
ward C. Vossen. Their job is to keep 
track of all company supplies and see 
that they are made available to the 
workmen when needed. 

Rudy and his wife Berell live on the 
edge of town, in a little cottage that 
Rudy built with his own hands. They 
have four charming children — Perry 
Lee, Jodine, Velmina and Dawn. 

On Thanksgiving night, Dawn com- 
plained of a pain in her side and leg. 
Rudy and Berell took her temperature 
and were alarmed to find it 101. Next 
day they took her to the hospital to 
see the doctor. He examined the child 
carefully, but could find no positive 
symptoms, so he suggested that they 
take her home, watch her temperature 
and report to him next day. 

Next morning Dawn’s temperature 
was up to 103. The doctor diagnosed it 
as poliomyelitis — “Polio.” Infantile 
paralysis! The disease that every par- 
ent dreads more than any other. 

So Dawn went to the hospital. She 
got the very best of care. But as the 
days passed, the cost mounted, and 
Rudy didn’t have-any idea where he 


"WE LIKE T0 TAKE CARE OF OUR OWN...’ 


was going to get the money to pay the 
bills. He didn’t dare to think about 
that. The main thing was for his little 
girl to get well... 

Then one day Mr. Vossen, his boss, 
called Rudy into his office. 

When Rudy Johnson left a few min- 
utes later, he looked dazed. He rushed 
home to his wife. 

In his hands he had enough money 
to pay for Dawn’s hospital bill, and a 
piece of paper signed by more than a 
hundred people in the Eugene shops... 

Her eyes almost blinded by tears of 
gratitude, Mrs. Johnson read these 
words on the piece of paper: 

“...his baby daughter is stricken 


- with polio and is at the present time 


in the hospital. Anything you give will 
help Rudy offset his child’s hospital 
expenses...” 

I can’t think of any better way to 
end this story than to tell you what Mr. 
Vossen said after he gave Rudy the 
money: 

“It’s hard to tell how these things 
get started. Word just got around that 
Rudy was in need at the moment. Ev- 
erybody chipped in what they could 
afford, and before you knew it, Rudy 
had the money he needed. Mr. Lewis 
over in the roundhouse started this list. 
Just put a little notice on a clip board 
and left it on his bench. But if he 
hadn’t done it, someone else would 
have. If you talk to him, he'll tell you 
the same thing. We like to take care of 
our own, that’s all.” 

This story doesn’t have anything to 
do with a railroad at war. It just shows 
that railroads are more than trains and 
tracks. Railroads are people. And no 
matter how busy railroad people are, 
they still have time to be thoughtful, 
and understanding, and human. 


Another true story of the railroad 
men and women of America 


published by 
Southern Pacific 








grow. The old-fashioned potato-vine 
flounced its lavender and white blossoms 
in the face of exotic passion flowers; morn- 
ing-glory vines vied with both purple and 
red Bougainvillea, while the supposedly 
tender wax-plant fought it out with the 
giant-leafed philodendron for its place in 
the sun. 

Guavas as big as hens’ eggs hung from the 
tree-like shrubs, their pink flesh exposed 
where a hungry bird had dined. Gabriel 
Trumpet trees (Ep. Probably Angels- 
Trumpet, Datura arborea) , plumbago, ole- 
ander, and hibiscus passed the time of day 
with the lowly eggplant of both yellow and 
purple fruit. Yellow-blossomed cactus grew 
beside beautiful native yuccas, both tow- 
ered over by the great sisal that blooms 
like our Century Plant, only more often. 
Umbrella-Trees shared the scenery with 
their arrogant cousin, the China-berry. 
Black acacia, with a new and novel twist 
to a broader and handsomer leaf, set its 
roots respectably deeper into the soil than 
it does at home. 


ORANGES FOR FREE 
Avocados, peaches, oranges, lemons, limes, 
pomegranates, and loquats offered their all 
for the taking. Silk-Oak, camphor, and 
athel trees popped their grizzled old heads 
above the lesser folk, as patriarchal over- 
lords watching the gaily clad peasantry 
in a pageant of folklore. 

Crape-Myrtle rubbed shoulders with the 
heavily scented frangipani on the hillside, 
while below in the valley a forest fire raged 
—the Flamboyant (Ep. Royal Poinciana) 
in all its flaming splendor, the rich relative 
of our humble carob. 

New Caledonia is free from malaria. The 
credit is given to a strange tree, that to the 
layman appears to be a cross between an 
acacia and a eucalyptus. Botanically it is 
called Melaleuca Leucadendron. The oil 
that its leaves exude is supposedly the re- 
pellant that discourages the malaria-carry- 
ing mosquitoes. It is the bark of this tree 
that the natives use to roof and wall their 
huts, and the oil from its leaves which they 
rub on their bodies. The limbs they use as 
“knees” in their crude boats, and the dried 
seed pods are used for adornment—and to 
ward off the evil spirits! 

The last thing one might expect on a Pa- 
cific island is deer. Yet New Caledonia has 
long been overrun by Sumatra deer, whose 
hides have been an important export. 
Every French estate of any size keeps a 
native deer killer, whose duty it is to keep 
the larder filled, the marauders out, and 
plenty of tanned hides on hand for various 
domestic purposes. 

Despite the continental aspect of New 
Caledonia, it is still a Pacific island, peo- 
pled by dark, frizzle-haired, quiet natives 
who have an aversion to work. This led 
to the importation of labor, with the result 
that, small as the island is, it is a melting 
pot of sorts. The merchantmen were Japa- 
nese, the gardeners are Chinese, household 
help and laborers are Javanese. The na- 
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1 there are only 5 things you can do 
with money—spend it, lend it, invest it, 
bury it, or give it away. From the stand- 
point of pleasure alone, anyone would 
rather spend it. For when you lend it 
you have to deny yourself something 
you might have bought... 


Cli my 
(gph WE “ 
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2 -». $0 that someone else can have the 
use of your money. And when you invest 
it, all you have to show for the things 
you didn’t buy is a piece of property or 
a stock certificate—which you can neither 
eat, wear, ride in nor sleep under. In 
other words, there’s no reason to own... 








3 35a chicken ranch or an oil refinery 
or stock in an automobile factory for 
your own personal use. You could buy 
all the eggs and gasoline and transporta- 
tion you could use in a lifetime for far less 
money. Yet someone has to put up the 
money to buy the hens and build the re- 
finery and put up the factory. 





& so in this country, we offer people 
compensation for lending or investing 
their money. Anyone who puts his 
money into “tools” that produce goods 
for everybody instead of spending it on 
goods for himself is compensated with 
interest or dividends. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


1944 





5 For example, 31,375 individual Amer- 
icans have financed UnionOilCompany’s 
“tools.” Yet those“tools” make products 
for 40 times that many people. So if the 
company makes a profit, the 31,375 
get dividends, Last year these averaged 
$148.73 per stockholder-owner... 


6....$1.00 for each share of stock owned 
in the company. Of course, a// “tools” 
could be financed by the government. 
But we Americans have chosen our 
method because it preserves the freedom 
of the individual, the efficiency of a free 
economy and that all-important human 
incentive—competition. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Com- 
pany, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why Amer- 


ican business functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: 


The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., 


Los Angeles 14, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 








Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 
> You Can Get a | 11 seren004| 
> FREE Copy | USER'S GUIDE 
Waatime tueetttions I) 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
ba) 


> Using Coupon. 
Customer Research Dept.,Room 1766 
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I~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. ~~"? 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 

i “AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE'’ 
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Yes, there’s no extra 
charge for two guests 
occupying the same 
room. That’s real 
economy, isn’t it? 
What's more, for con- 
venience and comfort 
too, the Mayflower 
is hard to beat. 


x 350 ROOMS x 
All with outside exposure and bath 


RATES $2.75 to $4.40 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


$35 sO. GR 


~LOS ANGELES> 


Garage 


Next Door 














It Deserves the Protection of 


“The Aristocrat of Motor Oils’... 





Made by the World’s Largest Refiners of 100% Pennsylvania Oil 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY ~~ 
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—DON'T WASTE A DROP! 








tives are now chiefly atmosphere. The 
“people” are descendants of the French po- 
litical prisoners sent here to exile. 

Of the fifty or so towns and villages scat- 
tered about New Caledonia, Noumea, the 
capital, is the largest on the island. The 
town is situated at the peak of a triangular 
harbor; a 3-mile long island (once a penal 
colony) lies opposite. It is a picturesque 
setting. 

It is in Noumea that the French influence 
becomes more apparent—in the town’s 
palm-shaded streets and flowered squares, 
in the architecture and the food, and even 
in the speech. Dominating the scene is the 
cathedral and its gardens, standing high 
and commanding on the face of the encir- 
cling hills, as if to guard the sleepy little 
metropolis from any who might disturb its 
peacefulness from the sea. 


BACKGROUND 


The people and background of New Cale- 
donia are as interesting and colorful as its 
flowers. Here, for the armchair traveler, 
are a few highlights: 

Take a bit of the Scottish Highlands, a 
touch of California’s climate, a French ac- 
cent, and a dash of the tropics; mix well 
and set down in the South Pacific, and you 
have New Caledonia. As Pacific islands go 
it’s big, as area goes, it’s small. 

To French political prisoners, until 1900, 
New Caledonia spelled exile, for it was a 
penal colony. To France and Belgium it 
was also a far-off source of coffee, copra, 
minerals. After the turn of the century, it 
became the seat of administration for 
France’s possessions scattered far and wide 
in the Pacific. Then travelers, seeking the 
picturesque, discovered it. It was an easy 
trip from Sydney—a thousand miles and 
four days out by monthly mail boat. To- 
day, this little French colony plays its part 
in the war in the Pacific. 

New Caledonia is one of the continental 
islands of Melanesia (see map on page 2, 
June, 1944, Sunset). In shape it is rather 
irregular, some 250 miles long and about 
38 miles wide. There are some good har- 
bors. A coral reef hems a part of the island 
in a sort of pincers pattern; a few tiny 
islands lie offshore. 


BIRD WATCHING 


“By some, bird-watching is regarded as a 
mild paralysis of the central nervous sys- 
tem, which can be cured only by rising at 
dawn and sitting in a bog. Others regard 
it as a harmless occupation of children, into 
which maiden aunts may sometimes re- 
lapse. It is unquestionably a hobby that 
can be thoroughly enjoyed for an entire 
lifetime . . . packed with drama. . . rich 
in movement.” 

Thus, Joseph J. Hickey introduces his very 
readable and usable A Guide to Bird 
Watching (Oxford University Press, $3.50) . 
And even the most lukewarm nature lov- 
ers may change their tunes if they read 
Hickey’s very interesting book. 
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This is a 


carburetor 


ee JOB of an egg beater is to mix 
things. And that’s exactly the job 
of your carburetor... mixing about 10 
thousand gallons of air into every gallon 
of gasoline your engine uses. 


When that “egg beater” under the 
hood gets out of adjustment, your car 
bucks. Or chokes itself to death when 

you suddenly step on the gas. Or quietly 
goes phfft in traffic, while a line of morons 
in back of you lean on their horns. 





Now Shell isn’t in the carburetor 
tinkering business, but we can help 
the thing stay healthy. We do it by 
removing the goo from another gadget 
—the air cleaner. 








The air cleaner perches above the 
carburetor, trapping the dust and 
bugs floating in 
those 10,000 
gallons of air so 
they won’t clog up 
the carburetor. 
But when the 
cleaner itself gets 
clogged your 
engine breathes-in 
harmful grit, causing real damage. 





Shell people have a knack with air 
cleaners. And they also know all 
about Shellubrication ...a service designed 
to prevent your car from joining the 
150,000 that are junked every month by 
Wartime Stop and Go driving. 


GIRLS...A SECRET! 
Cars aren’t mysterious at all, 
as you'll see when you read 
Alice in Motorland. Your 
FREE copy awaits at the 
nearest Shell pump. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, 
Incorporated 





GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK 
— Don't waste a drop 
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Hawaiis Lanai Has A Western Future 


To the readers of Sunset through the years 
1937 to 1939, the name of Jack Moss is 
closely associated with good ideas, remod- 
eling, redecorating, and modernizations. In 
the intervening years he has moved for- 
ward in his profession, and in this issue we 
find him in his own home in Los Angeles. 
In these pages he explains the important 
features of his home, and on page 40 ex- 
presses his views on Western interior dec- 
Here’s Jack Moss: 

One of the most interesting additions to 
the Western scheme of living is the Cali- 


oration. 


fornia lanai room, which I predict will 
achieve a well deserved popularity in the 
postwar era. The lanai originated in Ha- 
waii where it is open to the outdoors on one 
side and is usually finished in cane and 
bamboo. In the California version the open 
side can be closed with sliding glass doors 
and screens, making a room that may be 
used as a sun room, breakfast room, den, 
sitting room, or cocktail room. It is the 
most used room in the house. 


The color photograph on the cover of this 
issue shows the lanai room in my home. It 


is successful here, and certainly this house 
would fit into any Western community. 


This house is solar heated. (We have other 
heat of course, which is rarely used.) That 
is achieved by bringing the windows vir- 
tually to the floor, and calculating the over- 
hang of the roof to control the sun’s rays. 
In midwinter these rooms are flooded with 
sunlight which reaches clear across the 
room and up to the ceiling on the far wall. 
In midsummer these rooms are cool. Due 
to the wide overhang of the roof, the sun 
doesn’t cross the threshold then. 





“We usually have breakfast on the terrace overlooking a panorama of Los Angeles and the ocean; on cool mornings we eat in the lanai” 
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PHOTOS BY MAYNARD L. PARKER 

















The walls are grass cloth with a 30-inch wainscot of bamboo. Lanai dining end. Ceiling is bleached aspen poles, laid herring- 
Photo murals are blow-ups of Paul Landacres’ wood engravings bone fashion. Casing around door openings is made of bamboo 


The lanai, bedrooms, and living room face the southeast. This Colors are bold. Fuchsia host and hostess chairs contrast with 
orientation permits winter sun to flood those rooms with sunlight turquoise walls and bench cushions, turquoise and white drapes 
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A simple 40-by-40-square-foot house (1600 square feet) planned for a Western family of two, whose needs are both varied and complex 





I. MANY HOMES the scheme of living re- 
fuses to follow the pattern set forth in the 
plans. A miniature den, planned for a re- 
treat, drains all of the activity from the 
living room. A sunny breakfast room leaves 
the dining room forever deserted. The liv- 
ing room planned to be a quiet lake of con- 
tentment finds itself torn by streams of 
disturbing traffic. 


fre Walls 
Necessary? 


Rooms Within Rooms 


Designer Jan Reiner of San Francisco be- 
lieves that some families would like to meet 
this problem head-on and consider a living 
room lake-like in size but like a river with 


Save Space and Money 


eddies or bays in its living activities. 
Note how the day-living area is designed 
to take care of six functions: Entry, con- 
versation, music, dining, games, and rest. 
All are so arranged that although they are 
fused into one unit, they do not interfere 
with each other. Each is a bay inviting the 
traffic stream to slow down. 

Important to this plan is the sequence of 
glass walls and solid walls. Concentration 
of window areas permits varied furniture 
placements. 


In suggesting this plan, consideration was 





Conversation bay and fireplace, left and center. Note long nar- 
row window between bookshelves and desk. Music bay is beyond 





fireplace. Five-foot-high coat closet with sliding doors, at right 
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given the budget as well as the eye. The 
1600 square feet are economically divided 
into three parts: day-living area, cooking 
and utility space, and sleeping area. 

The kitchen may be separated from the liv- 
ing area by sliding windows (perhaps roll- 
up plastic screens after the war). One win- 
dow gives use to the breakfast counter, the 
other to a service bar. 

The “study” can serve as a guest room if 
needed, or as a hobby room. 

The use of the floor-to-ceiling windows is 
optional, of course. All windows are 3 feet 
wide. Their heights should depend upon 
climate, sun exposure, view, winds, etc. 
They can vary between 5 and 8 feet. The 
sill may be 21% feet at the music corner and 
only 6 inches at the entrance porch. 

The house should be oriented to take ad- 
vantage of the winter sun. The 3-foot over- 
hang controls the summer sun. 

A 5-inch concrete slab foundation covering 
the entire 40-by-40-foot living area and 
regular 2-by-4-foot stud wall construction 
are suggested here. Sketches show horizon- 
tal wood siding exterior, and tar and gravel 
roof. Other materials—bricks, concrete 
blocks, shingles—could be substituted effec- 
tively if availability is a problem. 
Whether the house is built on a city lot or 
an acre, the outdoor living areas can be 
made a part of it. 

In these sketches Jan Reiner has empha- 
sized the rooms-within-a-room idea by 
changes of wall color. The game “bay” is 
in light colors; the wall of the conversation 
“bay” is dark; the wood of the entry closet 
is natural brown-yellow. 
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If you will imagine a normal stream of traffic flowing through this house, you will see 
how the alcoves or bays invite it to slow down. Garage, service yard, vegetable gar- 
den would be located beyond kitchen. Adjustments in the plan, of course, would be 
necessary in a narrow city lot. Moving living room wall in four feet, and bedroom wall 
one, would not affect livability of rooms but still retain economies of square building 





View from dining table toward entrance. Kitchen door is at left. 
The game bay with its light wall, library, sofa, entry closet are 
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next in line. Piano not shown here. If in position (as in oppo- 
site sketch), it would be in the foreground opposite the game bay 
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Ranch House 
by Addition 
and Collection 


P. STWAR PLANNERS are giving serious con- 
sideration to unit prefabrication. To them 
the idea of gathering a prefabricated bath- 
room, bedroom, etc. into a multiple unit 
arranged to fit family needs is the answer 
to the prejudice against loss of individual- 
ity in homes. They feel, too, that there is 
a definite advantage in the ability of such 
a house to expand and contract with the 
size of the family. 

Mrs. Margaret Weaver of San Jose, Califor- 
nia, employed the modern assembly tech- 
nique and applied it to old ranch shacks. 
The original ranch house was a typical par- 
lor-bedroom-kitchen affair, constructed out 
of a tank house. One-room shacks used as 


Glass and screen divide sun room and brick patio 
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Board and batten say “ranch house.” Kitchen at right. Boy’s room, center. (See plan) 


bunk houses, tool sheds, storage rooms, etc., 
were scattered around it. 


The need for more room brought about 
both an expansion of the original central 
ranch house and the attachment to it of 
three of the outbuildings. One became a 
workshop and playroom, another was 
easily transformed into a garage, and one 
became a boy’s room. 

Connections between rooms are not as 
smooth as in a one-roof house, but to the 
children this abrupt break between their 
house and the main house is most welcome. 
When visiting the home you feel that the 
lack of streamlining is compensated for in 


‘ 


many many ways. A tour of the rambling 
house and its corner gardens and patios is 
as thrilling as an exploration. The change 
from board and batten to brick, and then 
to weathered grape stakes, is not without 
harmony. 

If you are planning a home that must take 
care of several children for a few years, 
and then shrink back to adult size, you will 
find many advantages in the two-homes-in- 
one idea. In town the garden house, bath 
house, or workshop can serve as the chil- 
dren’s house for the first ten years or so 
of its life. And when it reverts back to its 
original purpose, it’s happily populated 
with memories. 


. Floor is tile on cement slab. Notice the carpenter’s chest. Chester Root, architect 
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PHOTOS BY JAMES A. LAWRENCE 





SUN ROOM 
28's 12’ 


GARAGE 
17«19 


SERVICE YARD 


PAVEMENT 


View from service yard toward 
kitchen. Awning protects entrance 
to the room facetiously labeled, 
“maid's room,” on the plan. Actu- 
ally, it is now a small theater, but 
has been a hobby room, a work- 
shop and also the storage room 


Perhaps this home would have been 
more functional had it been de- 
signed as a unit rather than as- 
sembled. The pathways, walks, and 
the changing scenes make a visit 
to the home an exciting exploration 


View at left shows sun room and 
the patio as seen from front lawn 
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September in 


Central California Gardens 


Dass TRIFLE with planting dates for fall 
and winter vegetables and flowers. Don’t 
rely on your experience this spring as a 
guide. This spring you faced a long grow- 
ing season, and delays of more than a 
month in seed sowing didn’t change the 
harvest. Now you are working against time. 
In all but a few favored sections, the cool 
days and nights that retard growth are but 
8 to 10 weeks away. 

A successful winter garden requires no 
more work or skill than a summer garden. 
Give close attention to these basic prin- 
ciples, and you'll find December and Jan- 
uary colorful and productive months: 


Days growing shorter. 
Temperatures soon will drop. 


3, 
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This chart comparing temperatures in May 
and November well illustrates how easily 
November days can fool Victory gardeners 


Don’t let the fact that our winters are not 
severe lead you into the trap of late plant- 
ing. The short days and cool nights of No- 
vember put drastic brakes on growth. 

Almost all annuals should be practically 
mature when they go into the cool period. 


September temperatures 
hard on seeds and seedlings. 


Even though seeds germinate rapidly in the 
hot days of September, quick drying out 
of the soil often results in poor stands. Be 
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sure to soak the soil in which you will plant 
to a depth of 2 feet. When the surface is 
dry enough to rake, sow your seeds. Cover 
the seed row with a mulch of old manure, 
peat moss, or like material. Burlap cover- 
ings (kept moist and left over the seed 
row until seedlings show through the soil) 
are especially helpful now. 

Frequent watering of seedlings will be nec- 
essary to prevent drying out. 


Renew soil worn down by 
heavy summer production. 


The humus (manure, compost, etc.) you 
added to the soil early this year has done 
its work. A good part of the concentrated 
fertilizers have been used up. The addition 
of humus now will help in bettering drain- 
age in the winter ahead, as well as enrich- 
ing the soil. 

When planting or transplanting vegetables, 
place an application of a balanced commer- 
cial fertilizer where the roots can get at 
it early in life. When sowing seed, apply 
the fertilizer in furrows 2 inches from the 
seed row and 1 inch deeper than the seeds. 


Make special allowances 
for fall and winter rains. 


A well-drained soil is always warmer than 
a water-filled one. Raised beds, which are 
hard to keep moist in summer, are very 
helpful in winter. In planting for winter, 
lay out your garden so that you will get a 
run-off of excess water. 





If you do no more than deepen your paths 
so they are below the garden level, you will 
improve drainage. 


Last planting date for 
many vegetable standbys. 


Cabbage, broccoli, and cauliflower should go 
into winter almost fully formed. Unless 
you want to take a chance on a warm De- 
cember, better set out plants this month 
rather than sow seeds. 


Beets should be sown in sufficient quantity 
to last until next April. 

Carrots should have been sown last month. 
A sowing now will be worthwhile. For quick 
growing and smooth carrots, plant in a nar- 
row trench filled with sand. 


Turnips, radishes, and parsnips can be sown 
this month. 

Lettuce will like the cool nights of Novem- 
ber. Head lettuce, especially the variety 
Great Lakes, should be planted. Why not 
grow a combination salad? Endive, ro- 
maine, chicory, and bunching onions can be 
sown now. 

Greens should not be forgotten—spinach, 
Swiss chard, turnip greens (Seven Top is 
the best known variety) . 





Kohlrabi can be planted this month. This 
odd vegetable has a swollen stem that 
grows on top of the ground, and a flavor 
like that of the cabbage and turnip, though 
it is sweeter and milder. The variety Early 
White Vienna is pale green, and is delicious 
and attractive served raw in salads or sliced 
for hors d’oeuvres, or as a cooked vegetable. 
Garlic should also be planted this month. 
Separate the small segments and plant 
them 3 to 4 inches apart in rows 12 inches 
apart. Cover the cloves (segments) with 
2 inches of soil. 

Parsley sown this month will supply you 
through the winter months. Sow both the 
plain-leafed and the curly-leafed varieties. 
Plain parsley has more flavor, while the 
curly type is more decorative and is best 
for garnishing purposes. 


September brings 
special watering problems. 


Any gardener knows that plants need more 
watering when temperatures are high. 
Newly planted vegetables, flowers, shrubs, 
and trees must be generously watered 
Blossom-end rot on tomatoes and squash 
can be avoided by watering sufficiently. 
This condition starts as small spots which 
spread together, producing large dark 
brown areas on the tomatoes. Then the 
skin starts cracking and fruit-rot mold sets 
in. The end of the squash shrivels and rots. 
On the other hand, watering should be re- 
duced on citrus, hibiscus, fuchsias, plero- 
mas, or tibouchinas, dombeyas, Bougain- 
villeas, and other tender plants. Heavy 
watering at this time will force them into 
lush growth that may be injured by frost. 
Watering should also be reduced on plants 
going into the rest period, such as tuberous 
begonias and gladioli. 
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Many perennials will benefit 
by division now. 


Divide and transplant early-blooming per- 
ennials this month. If you divide them 
later, you may sacrifice some bloom next 
spring. Aubretia, arabis, cerastium, colum- 
bine, perennial candytuft, and creeping 
phlox are some that are best divided now. 
This is a good time to buy and plant 
peonies. If you have a variety of peony 
you want to propagate, dig it up now and 
cut the clump into portions. Each division 
should have from two to five growth buds. 
Bruised or broken roots should be trimmed 
with a sharp knife. When replanting, cover 
the top bud with two inches of soil. Be 
careful not to plant too deeply, or you will 
have heavy vegetative growth and no flow- 
ers. Water thoroughly after planting. 
Bleeding Heart can now be propagated by 
division. Follow the same procedure as for 
peonies. 

Divide Japanese iris now, but don’t make 
the divisions too small, or you won’t get 
many flowers next year. 


Only hardy plants 
should be pruned. 


Cut back perennials when they have ceased 
flowering. Remove annuals past their prime 
to make room for winter flowers such as 
snapdragons, stocks, calendulas. 

Don’t prune deciduous hedges or ever- 
greens any more this year, as the plants 
need all their leaves in the remaining short 
growing season. Trim out the heavy new 
shoots of variegated privet, which is now 
becoming overgrown, leaving the short new 
shoots. Harvest strawflowers and everlast- 
ings when the buds start to open, and for 
straight stems, hang in bunches, upside 
down in a cool, airy place until they are 
thoroughly dry. 

Do not prune tender plants, such as 
fuchsias, geraniums, and pelargoniums now. 
Wait until after frosts in the spring. 


Now is the time 
to get rid of scale. 


One spraying may clean it up now while 
it is in a migratory stage, whereas it might 
take several at other times of the year. Cit- 
rus trees, camellias, gardenias, hollies, roses, 
and most evergreen shrubs should be ex- 
amined for scale and mealy bug. Trees and 
shrubs such as pepper, oleander, eugenia, 
pittosporum, citrus, olive, myrtle, and ar- 
bor vitae are also susceptible to scale. Spray 
with a 2 per cent oil emulsion or one of the 
all-purpose sprays. Be sure to kill Argen- 
tine ants where there is scale, for the ants 
spread the infection. Ants also foster in- 
festations of aphis and mealy bugs. 
Chrysanthemums should be watched for 
black aphis. Non-flowering plants unsus- 
ceptible to mildew can be washed with the 
hose late in the afternoon to catch aphis. 
Remove any plants that are wilted and yel- 
lowed, as they are probably diseased. De- 
lay digging gladiolus corms until after the 
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foliage is brown, to reduce thrips infesta- 
tion. Place corms in bags with naphthalene 
crystals for two weeks before storing for 
the winter. Remove and destroy all cull 
fruit from trees which have yielded wormy 
fruit. Fruit left hanging on the tree may 
be a source of infestation of fungus disease. 
Clean up corn stalks and the refuse of other 
pithy-stemmed plants now and through fall 
to control the European corn borer. Dust 
with a copper dust to keep down powdery 
mildew on melons, cucumbers, and squash. 
Watch fall plantings of celery for blight 
during humid weather. The disease de- 
stroys the leaves and causes dark spots or 
lesions on the stems. Spray the plants 
about once a week during damp weather 
with a mixture containing copper. A cop- 
per spray can be made with 10 tablespoons 
of Bordeaux to a gallon of water. 


Lawns should be sown 
now and through October. 


This is also a good time to renovate lawns 
by resowing bare spots. If you plant lawns 
now, they will have extra time to grow 
strong enough to resist weeds and cold 
weather. 


Good arrangement is as 
important as the bulbs you plant. 





Some varieties of bulbs may be scarce, and 
you may not be able to buy them in as large 
quantities as in former years. You can 
make the most of your bulb plantings by 
concentrating colors and varieties and by 
“stretching out” plantings with other types 
of plants in harmonious or contrasting 
colors. 

Daffodils planted in groups of 10 or 12 will 
highlight a border if you plant them be- 
hind Basket-of-Gold (Alyssum sazatile) or 
the pale yellow Alyssum saxatile citrinum. 
If you like contrast, plant daffodils with a 
ground-cover of violas or pansies, which 
continue to bloom until after the daffodil 
foliage has withered. 





Tulips need not be planted in great masses 
to be effective. A small group of rich red 
City of Haarlem or clear scarlet Farncombe 


Sanders against a background of white 
stock or white snapdragons will be striking 
in any garden, and you can work out simi- 
lar combinations with other colors. 


One of the “perkiest” and daintiest of 
tulips is a small-flowered, white, carmine- 
striped variety, T'ulipa Clusiana. It grows 
10 to 12 inches high and is a good size for 
window boxes and small nooks and corners 
in the garden. It makes a sparkling picture 
when combined with Baby-Blue-Eyes, For- 
get-Me-Nots, or nemesia Blue Gem. 

Dutch iris are not only easy to grow, but 
bloom very early, and are among the best 
of bulbs for cutting. Blue Perfection and 
Wedgewood are two of the best blues; Yel- 
low Queen and Leonardo da Vinci are good 
yellows; while Theresa Schwartze is a deli- 
cate lavender with white, orange-striped 
falls. Dutch iris, snapdragons, and violas 
combine beautifully. Interplant the violas 
with the iris so there will be no bare spots 
when the bulbs finish blooming. Plant the 
snapdragons back of the iris where their 
colorful spikes will offer a contrast in form. 
Other bulbs you can plant this month are 
freesia, daffodil, scilla, muscari, leucojum, 
crocus, anemone, ranunculus, sparaxis, tri- 
tonia, baby gladiolus, calla lily, ixia, and 
leucocoryne. 


Two spectacular white 
flowers to sow this month. 


Giant White Sweet William, which looks like 
perennial phlox when in bloom, should be 
started from seed for spring bloom. It has 
very large, full trusses of pure white florets, 
and grows 18 inches to 2 feet tall. 

The low-growing, spreading African Daisy 
(Dimorphotheca annua var. ringens) 
known as Glistening White provides flow- 
ers in winter and early spring. Its flowers 
are satiny white with a bluish cast on the 
underside of the petals. The individual 
plants spread 12 to 15 inches, making them 
ideal for window boxes and as ground- 
covers. 





Among the flowers you can sow this month 
in the open ground are calendula, clarkia, 
cornflower, candytuft, godetia, larkspur, 
linaria, mignonette, poppies, sweet peas, 
viscaria, and wildflowers. 

Set out plants of snapdragon, stock, pansy, 
viola, Sweet William, nemesia, schizanthus, 
primula, scabiosa, and wallflower. 
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Beat egg yolks; beat in sugar and salt; 
add dissolved chocolate; stir into milk 















Cook over boiling water until mixture 
thickens slightly; add gelatin, vanilla 
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Pour into bowl; when cold and partially 
set, fold in egg whites. Chill till firm 
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Send your favorite in-tune-with-the-times recipes to Sunset Magazine. For each 
one used, Sunset pays $2 upon publication. Every recipe is twice-tested before 
it appears—first by the contributor, and secondly by Sunset’s Foods Editor. 











CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PUDDING 


If you like a creamy-smooth pudding 
with a rich chocolate flavor, you'll enjoy 
this one. 


1 tablespoon gelatin 
1 quart milk 
6 tablespoons ground chocolate 
3 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
% cup sugar 
Dash of salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Soften gelatin in 14 cup of the milk. Dis- 
solve chocolate in ¥% cup of the milk. 
Scald remaining milk in top of double 


boiler over direct heat. Beat egg yolks 
slightly; gradually beat in sugar and 
salt; add dissolved chocolate; stir this 
mixture slowly into scalded milk. Cook 
over boiling water, stirring constantly, 
until mixture thickens slightly. Add sof- 
tened gelatin and stir until dissolved; 
add vanilla. Remove from heat and 
pour into a bowl to cool. When mixture 
is cold and partially set, fold in egg 
whites which have been beaten until 
stiff but not dry. Chill until firm. Serve 
with cream. Serves 8.—R. O., Reno. 


BAKED CHICKEN DELIGHT 


Here’s a recipe to remember when you 

want to serve something really “spe- 

cial.” It’s well worth the little bit of 

extra effort involved in its preparation. 
1 large stewing chicken 

Salt, pepper, bay leaf, and onion to taste 

cup raw rice 

large onion, thinly sliced 

tablespoons butter or margarine 

cup sliced fresh or canned mushrooms 

cup cream 

Simmer chicken in water until tender, 

seasoning to taste with salt, pepper, 

bay leaf, and onion. Let cool in the 

broth, then remove meat from bones 

and lay it in a shallow baking pan. (A 

pan about 8 by 12 by 2 inches is a good 

size.) Sauté sliced onion in butter until 

tender; do not let it brown. Arrange 

onion over chicken, sprinkle rice evenly 

over the top, and add enough chicken 
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broth to cover. (Be sure that the broth 
is well seasoned.) Cover the pan ( use a 
cookie sheet if the pan has no cover of 
its own) and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 14% hours. Add the mush- 
rooms and cream, cover again, and con- 
tinue baking 30 minutes longer. Do not 
stir at any time. Serves 6 to 8—H. S. 
B., Seattle. 





SEPTEMBER DINNER 
Consommé 
*Baked Chicken Delight 
*%Baked Eggplant Ring 


filled with 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Hot Rolls Jelly 
Melon Xx Frosted Spice Creams 
Coffee 











FILLET OF SOLE SUPERB 


It doesn’t take more than five minutes 
to assemble this dish—and it’s as good 
as it is easy. 

1 pound fillet of sole 

1 can condensed mushroom soup mixed 

with V2 can Sherry 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 


Salt and pepper to taste 


Place fillets in a greased shallow baking 
pan. Combine remaining ingredients 
and pour over fish. Bake, uncovered, in 
a moderately hot oven (375°) for 25 to 
30 minutes. Serves 4.—L. J., San Fran- 
cisco. 


FROSTED SPICE GREAMS 


These spicy cake squares with creamy 
icing are a welcome addition to any 
lunch box, and they are ideal as an ac- 
companiment to fruit desserts. 


1) 


cups sifted all-purpose flour 
V2 teaspoon baking soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
VY2 teaspoon cinnamon 
V2 teaspoon allspice 
Y2 cup raisins or nuts or both 
Y2 cup shortening 
Y2 cup sugar 
Y2 cup dark molasses 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs 
1 cup sour cream (or 1 cup sweet cream 
mixed with 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
or vinegar) 


Mix and sift flour, soda, salt, and spices; 


stir in raisins and/or nuts. Cream short- 
ening, sugar, and molasses together; add 
vanilla; beat in eggs one at a time; add 
flour mixture alternately with sour 
cream. Spread mixture about 14 inch 
thick in greased shallow baking pans, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
about 35 minutes. While still warm, 
spread thinly with the following icing: 
1 cup powdered sugar 
2 tablespoons melted butter or margarine 
1¥2 tablespoons cream 
Y2 teaspoon vanilla or lemon extract 
Dash of salt 


Combine all ingredients and beat until 
smooth. 
When cake is cold, cut into squares.— 


D.G . Glendale, Calif. 















FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 





No. 16 in the series of idea-articles swings 
into the type of cooking you like to do in 
late summer and early autumn. All rec- 
ipes and suggestions given here have been 
tried out in western kitchens like your own. 


SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 





September strikes a new tempo in western 
living. Vacations are over, children are back 
in school, clubs and organizations take up 
again with energy and purpose; all of which 
means faster footwork in the kitchen, more 
call for recipes and ideas such as these: 


QUICK AND HEARTY LUNCH 
Do you fix lunch at home for Dad or for 
the youngsters from school? Here’s some- 
thing you, and they, will appreciate. 





Into 2 cups boiling water in a sauce- 
pan, empty a package of Rancho 
Noodle Soup Mix and a No. 2 can of 
kidney beans. Heat to boiling, cook 7 
minutes. Serve as chowder, in pottery 
bowls, with toast and pickles and a 
salad; or cook down a little more, 
pour into a shallow heat-proof casse- 
role, sprinkle with grated cheese or 
buttered crumbs, and tuck under the 
broiler for a few minutes to brown. 
Fills up 4. 














BOX-LUNCH IMPROVERS 


@ Blend a little undiluted Rancho Tomato 
Soup with peanut butter for sandwiches; 
makes mighty good tasting, easy spreading 
mix. 
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SOUP IDEAS ~<a 


Ga oi 


@ Blend a little of the soup with mayon- 
naise for potato or cabbage salad. Be sure 
to use plenty of this rosy dressing on potato 
salad: plenty of onions and pickles, too. 
You know what dry eating some potato 
salads are. 


e@ Remember that, though the day may be 
hot, hot soup in the thermos tastes right 
with that cold lunch. Ring in plenty of 
changes. Mix Rancho Chicken Noodle with 
Rancho Asparagus or Rancho Pea Soup, or 
with Rancho Tomato Soup. 


e NOTE: When you send soup or other 
drinks in the thermos, put a piece of waxed 
paper over the cork (waxed side next to 
cork so it won't pop out). Keeps cork from 
absorbing odors. 


DOUBLE BOILER SPANISH RICE 


In the top of a double boiler heat 1 can 
Rancho Tomato Soup with half a can of 
water, add 4 cup rice and cook over hot 
water. At end of half an hour, stir gently, 
add chopped onion, green pepper, chopped 
cooked meat or crisp bacon bits, salt and 
pepper and, if you like it, a little chili pow- 
der — the usual Spanish-rice makings in 
whatever amounts you choose. Continue 
cooking 15 minutes or so until rice is fluffy. 
Add more hot water if needed during cook- 
ing. Serves 2 or 3. 

Any Spanish rice left over? Use it next day 
to stuff green peppers. Top with cheese and 
bake as usual. 
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REFRIGERATOR SALAD 
DRESSING 


Related to Thousand Island Dressing, 
but simpler to make, is this zippy mix 
which calls for no salad oil. These 
amounts make about 11/4, cups. 
Y4 cup mayonnaise 
Y, cup Rancho Tomato Soup 
2 to 3 teaspoons prepared mustard 
2 to 3 tablespoons vinegar 
(use tarragon wine vinegar, if you 
have it) 
1 clove garlic, grated 
1 small onion, grated 
VY, teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon paprika 
Black pepper to taste 
2 hard-cooked eggs, chopped fine 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 





Mix ingredients well, keep in covered 
jar in refrigerator. Serve poured over 
mixed vegetable salad, or tossed with 
lettuce. 





















A a Pee 






FISH FLAKE SNACK 


Supplies of canned fish and fish flakes seem 
to be increasing on the grocers’ shelves. 
Have you tried using any of them this way? 





Rub a heavy saucepan with a cut clove 
of garlic. Empty in a can of Rancho 
Cream of Asparagus Soup and a can of 
fish flakes; dilute slightly with top 
milk, and heat slowly, seasoning to 
taste. Serve poured over garlic toast, 
sprinkling the top liberally with pap- 
rika. 

Note: To make garlic toast, mash a 
cut clove of garlic (the one that you 
used to rub the saucepan!) with a lit- 
tle soft butter or margarine. Make 
toast as usual, spread with this zippy 
butter, serve very hot. 











QUICK DRESSING FOR 
CABBAGE SLAW 





Use the rest of that can of Rancho 
Soup left from making Refrigerator 
Salad Dressing to make this unusual, 
and unusually good, dressing. Recipe 
makes 1 cup. 
3 teaspoons prepared mustard 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
3/4, cup Rancho Tomato Soup 
Salt and coarse-ground pepper 
to taste 
Mix ingredients in a pint-size mayon- 
naise jar; chill till needed, then shake 
and pour ad lib. over rather coarsely 
shredded cabbage. Add chopped onion 
if you like. 











PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 


INSPECTION OF 
THE U. 5. DEPT. OF 
AGaicuiruRe 





We can provide western families with 
good, wholesome Rancho at less than you 
pay for other fine quality soups because we 
make Rancho Soups here in the West—sell 
them only to western grocers. You share 
these transportation savings every time you 
REACH FOR RANCHO. 


Rancho comes in five delicious varieties: 
Tomato, Pea, Vegetable, Asparagus, and 
Chicken Noodle. 


Look for the U. S. Government Seal of Ap- 
proval on every black and yellow Rancho 
label. It is your assurance, by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, that Rancho Soups 
are made under the highest standards of 
wholesomeness. 
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KITCHEN 
CABINET » 


°Trademark Registered U. S. Patent Office 
MRA 2 








Chinese Victory Rice. Steam rice until 
tender according to package directions 








Sauté onions, green pepper, celery in oil 
5 minutes. Add meat; cook 10 minutes 


Add cooked rice and soy sauce; miz 
gently. Cover; cook until rice is heated 





Turn onto hot platter and garnish with 
parsley. Pass more soy sauce, if desired 
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Tender-crisp vegetables, succulent bits 
of meat, and fluffy rice are combined 





rections on package. Heat oil in a heavy 
skillet or Dutch oven; add onions, green 














CHINESE VICTORY RICE 





here in a flavorful version of the well- pepper, and celery, and sauté for 5 min- | 
known Fried Rice. utes. Add meat, and cook slowly for 10 | 
?-sbip tour tine minutes. Add cooked rice and soy sauce, | 
Ye cup saled oil (peanut oil preferred) and mix gently. Cover and cook over | 
2 large onions, chopped very low heat for 5 to 10 minutes, or | 
Va green pepper, chopped until rice is thoroughly heated. Turn | 
4 stalks celery, chopped onto a hot platter and garnish with pars- | 
1% to 2 cups chopped, cooked pork or ham | 
© Gdiesiis tld eee ley. More soy sauce may be added at | 
the table, if you like. Serves 4 to6— | 
Steam rice until tender according to di- EE. L. W., El Segundo, Calif. | 
| 
"MOCK ENCHILADA PIE ; 
| 
This is an excellent main-dish for a buf- and pepper; simmer for 20 minutes, stir- | 
fet supper. If you like, you can prepare _ ring frequently. Line a greased casserole | 
it ahead of time and reheat it in the (a shallow, rectangular-shaped one is | 
oven just before serving. best) with crackers; top crackers with | 
Ye cup salad oil meat sauce, and sprinkle with grated | 
1 medium-sized onion, chopped cheese. Repeat layers until all ingredi- | 
¥ er Seaver gure, ainesd ents are used, having top layer one of | 
1 pound ground beef lt | 
2 etiesnen ew sauce and grated cheese. Bake in a mod- | 
2 (8 cz.) cons tomate sauce erate oven (350°) for about 45 minutes. | 
1 cup beef stock or water Garnish with slices of hard-cooked egg | 
2 tablespoons vinegar and ripe olives before serving. Serves 6 | 
1 cup chopped ripe olives to 8.—I. W., Susanville, Calif. | 
2 tablespoons chili powder | 
Salt and pepper to taste 

36 small soda crackers (approximately) SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER | 
Grated cheese to taste %Chinese Victory Rice | 
Hard-cooked egg and ripe olives for or | 
garnishing %&Mock Enchilada Pie | 
Heat oil in a large skillet; add onion and or | 
garlic, and sauté until golden; add beef, Rovem Supper Conterd | 
and cook until nicely browned. Sprinkle Uaenes ‘Wageeuite Sted ; 

flour over meat and stir until well cane: Cae Ghves end Mdhive 
Lemon Pie | 
blended; add tomato sauce, stock or wa- Coffee | 
ter, vinegar, olives, chili powder, salt, | 
| 
GREEN PEPPER CUSTARD 
Green peppers and cheese are a hard-to- paper bag and let stand for 15 minutes; | 
surpass flavor team. They are combined remove skin. Rinse peppers with cold | 
here against a custard “background,” water; remove the stems and seeds; cut | 
and the result is an unusual and flavor- into thin strips. In a greased casserole, | 
ful main dish for luncheon or supper. put a layer of pepper strips and then a_ | 
8 green peppers, skinned layer of cheese, repeating until all pep- | 
V2 cups cubed American cheese pers and cheese are used. Combine eggs | 
6 eggs, slightly beaten ‘ ; | 
2 cups milk and milk, season to taste, and pour mix- | 
Salt and pepper to taste ture over peppers and cheese. Bake in | 
To skin peppers: Place them under the @ slow oven (300°) about 1 hour, or | 
broiler and turn on all sides until the until mixture is firm in the center. | 
skin starts to blister; put them in a_ Serves 8.—E. Z., San Francisco. 
| 
* BAKED EGGPLANT | 
You can bake this dish in a casserole Salt and pepper to taste | 
and serve it in solitary splendor, or you 8 Gps SURO eS Rgaten eaperatety ; 
can bake it in a ring mold and fill the Peel eggplant and cut in cubes; cook, 
center with another vegetable or with covered, in a small amount of boiling 
creamed chicken, eggs, or seafood. salted water for 10 to 15 minutes, or 
RS aE just until tender; drain and mash. Com- | 
ph bine eggplant, white sauce, crumbs, | 
pidteeesinnanth tarend Genk end cheese, parsley, catsup, seasonings, and | 
1 cup milk) well-beaten egg yolks; fold in stiffly | 
% eptasber wade euhe beaten egg whites. Turn into a greased | 
Ve cup grated cheese casserole or ring mold, set in a shallow | 
2 tabi finely chopped parsley pan of hot water, and bake in a moder- | 
1 tablespoon tomato catsup ate oven (350°) for 1 hour. Serves 5 | 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce or 6.—E.D., Menlo Park, Calif. 
ee 
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“You can still do THIS 
job AFTER school” 





IN SALVAGING WASTE PAPER, 
western school children have done a 
magnificent job during vacation. But 
now it must continue and all of us must 
help. Waste paper is the raw material for 
cartons which protect more than 700,000 war 
items shipped overseas. Authorities say the 
shortage is acute, the need is desperate.* 





Now our young patriots take on still more 
“paper work”. . . at school. Busy days are 
ahead for them, including hard play. Your 








boy or girl burns up energy by the min- 
ute... energy that calls for plenty of the 
“basic seven’”’ foods, well-balanced, ap- 
petizing, rich in vitamins and minerals. 
Now, more than ever, cookery must be 
efficient. x Your economical gas range, with 
its quick, controlled heat, enables you to 
save precious vitamins and minerals... as 
well as time and money. Gas fuel is daily 
contributing much to wartime conservation. 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


*Sell waste paper to dealers or give it to charitable organizations. Far too much is being burned! 


SERVING THE WEST LO [Lb vs WAR AND PEACE 
1U 
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/ wpmares! 
— S Witt 


ANY’S THE AMBUSH Dad braves 
M to reach Pirates’ Gold, his fa- 
vorite snack between garden chores. 

Yes, siree! These crunchy delicious 
graham crackers hit the spot. And with 
their nourishing ingredients of rich 
molasses, pure vegetable shortening, 
wholesome grain and golden honey, 
they stoke up energy to burn. 

A fistfull of Pirates’ Gold Graham 
Crackers and a glass of milk will keep 
a guy perky for hours. And just try 
‘em spread with cottage cheese gar- 
nished with jam or jelly! 

Sold in two sizes, the big economy 
package will save you money and extra 
trips to the grocer. Get Pirates’ Gold 
Graham Crackers today, sure. 





Hey Kid ” 
“SPANISH DOUBLOONS 
kage! Save them — 
ave a big pile of play 
Put your rea 


FREE 
in each pac 
you'll soon by id. 
money pirates’ g° 


cash in War Stam — 


hl NO 
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Chefs of | 


the West 


TRADEMARK PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Adventures in the Art of Cooking 
..- with men... by men... for men 


To open the September meeting of the 
Chefs of the West we would like to read 
into the records three letters. The first is 
to Dr. Scheer of Pasadena, California. 


Dear Chef Scheer: 

Your name has been used by an aspirant to 
Chefs of the West honors. Although his 
culinary skill cannot be questioned, and his 
references are excellent (investigation dis- 
closes that the “glass house” referred to *» 
his letter is Imperial Glass Corporation, of 
which he is president), he is not of the 
West, except, perhaps, emotionally. 

If, after reading his letter, you feel inclined 
to vouch for him, we shall grant him a spe- 
cial non-resident membership. 

Here is his letter: 

“Doe” Scheer’s Hare, jugged (June Sun- 
set), not being too unlike my own Cheat 
Mountain Rabbit, hunter style, has 
prompted me to “train my spatula” in the 
direction of one of those coveted Chefs of 
the West hats. In other words, why should 
a guy from a “glass house” go hatless when 
a Ph. D. can win one with a mere “Kettled 
Kansas Kangaroo?” ... (Anyway) “Doc’s 
Browned Bunny” and Buck Cornell’s 
“Square C Chicken” recipes have given me 
strength to submit a couple of tried dishes 
that will be enjoyed soon at the G’s new 
Tall Chimney Barbecue in our Wheeling, 
West Virginia, backyard. Here goes: 


PONED CHICKEN 
(a) Using stone-ground, coarse, yellow 
cornmeal, make batter as for corn bread, 
but THICK. 
(b) Fry your chicken, as you choose, to 
tenderness, remove from fire, and bone. 
Make your gravy and hold same at sec- 
ondary alert. 
(c) Put your heavy griddle on your grill 
and swipe with bacon rind. Don’t go lacka- 
daisical now. When it’s ready, place pud- 
dles of the batter thereon, about 6” in di- 
ameter and 1%” thick. When they start to 
“perk,” put layers of the chicken on top 
and cover with more batter. Turn in due 
time, of course. How soon depends on your 
griddle, your batter, you; and don’t use too 
much batter; golden brown crust is your 
cue. 
(d) Pour the gravy over when you serve 
your guests. 
With a generous serving of ice cold vege- 
table salad, your guests should be ready to 
“eat their words”—for this has chicken- 
and-waffles pushed off the map! 


FRIED POTATO PEELS 

When you are next planning to grill lamb, 
veal, or beef (if you can find some) and 
want a new style potato, call your favor- 
ite restaurant and ask them to save you a 
batch of RECENT potato peels and pick 
them up on your way home. Don’t loiter 
or they'll discolor. Wash. Dry. Get your 
deep grease HOT. Fill your fry-rack full. 
They'll fry “‘chew-y”’ and get all inter- 
snarled and, gosh, so tasty! After draining 
off grease, dust them with salt, coarse pep- 
per, and fresh garlic powder. 

You see, Gordon, we’uns back here in the 
Western foothills of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains are today’s pioneers in Backyard 
Cookin’, for the SUN just started shining 
(?) here a few years ago. But we'll catch 
on fast. Soon we will be as good at this 
sport as you real Westerners, and who 
knows, perhaps we'll even start a SUN- 
RISE magazine and a Mountaineer Chefs 
Club! 

Cordially, 


Carl Gustkey. 
Here is Dr. Scheer’s answer: 


Dear Chef Goodwin: 
You have kindly asked for my recommen- 
dation in the matter of the application of 
Carl Gustkey for membership in Chefs of 
the West. I am wholly in favor of accept- 
ing him as one of our number. I once lived 
in West Virginia for nearly two years, and 
in that time became aware of the fact that, 
to the inhabitants of the Eastern Seaboard, 
West Virginia is nearly as far west as Cali- 
fornia. We may pass over the reference to 
those minor irregularities in the Earth’s 
surface jokingly referred to as the Alle- 
gheny “Mountains.” 
By all means, then, dispatch a well-de- 
served chapeau to Chef Gustkey. The 
ability to produce a remarkably excellent 
concoction from good old American ma- 
terials should have our recognition, even 
though the artist is not so fortunate as to 
live west of the real mountains. 
Sincerely, 
Bradley T. Scheer, Ph. D.,C. W. 


Just to show that distance lends enchant- 
ment even to the Chefs of the West, here 
is a letter from Puerto Rico. 

Dear Chef Goodwin: 

It has been a long time since you heard 
from me, but I have been so busy doing 
my bit in this war I haven’t had much 
time to cook. Now I’m sending you a 
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recipe that is quite a favorite here in Puerto 
Rico. Hope you'll like it too. 


ARROZ CON CARNE DE CERDO 
tablespoons fat 

ounces ham, chopped 

ounce bacon or salt pork 

onion, chopped 

clove garlic, chopped 

green pepper, chopped 
Y2 pound lean pork, cubed 

cups water 
tablespoons tomato sauce or tomatoes 
V2 tablespoon vinegar 

sprig parsley 

tablespoon salt 
Olives, if desired 

12 cups raw rice 

Melt fat. Sauté ham and bacon, then add 
onion, garlic, and green pepper, and cook 
for a few minutes. Add pork and 1 cup of 
the water; add all other ingredients except 
the rice and simmer for 30 minutes. Put 
in rice and remaining water; cover tightly; 
cook very slowly until rice is done. This 
recipe may be varied by using other meats 
or fish in place of pork. 

We receive our Sunset regularly and look 
forward to each number expectantly. After 
we have read it, and taken what we wish 
out of it, we pass it around the camp. It 
usually ends up being cherished bya native. 


Wishing you luck, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
C. McK. Anderson 
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A tried and true member of the Chefs of 
the West is Charles A. Post. He herewith 
steps forth with a chicken recipe which is 
by no means in the every-day class. 


CHICKEN SAUTE MONTROSE 
1 (2-pound) broiler, cut in 8 pieces 
Salt and pepper 
Butter, clarified 
2 small onions, finely chopped 
1 wineglass Sauterne 
1 cup minced mushrooms 
1 tablespoon each: finely chopped chives, 
tarragon, and parsley 
Season the chicken with salt and pepper 
and place in a pan with enough clarified 
butter to cover bottom of pan; add the 
chopped onions. Cook for a few moments 
over a moderate fire without browning. 
Turn pieces frequently. Then add wine, 
mushrooms, and chopped herbs. Cover pan 
and simmer for 25 minutes. While the 
chicken is cooking prepare the following 
sauce: 


SAUCE SUPREME 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 heaping tablespoon flour 
V2 pint warm milk 
Y2 cup cream or top milk 
2 egg yolks 
Paprika, salt, and pepper 
Melt butter in a pan and work in the flour, 
taking great care not to scorch it. Add the 
milk and then the cream. Boil up once, re- 
move from fire, and thicken with the beaten 
egg yolks. Dust with a little paprika and 
stir well to blend thoroughly. Season with 
salt and pepper to taste. 
Before serving the chicken, pour the sauce 
over all—Charles A. Post, San Francisco. 
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YOU WILL DELIGHT IN ITS BEAUTY... 
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100% VIRGIN WOOK => 
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Our peacetime tradition for creating fine virgin wool 
blankets is carried on in the beautiful 1945 Vogue. It is 
loomed by the same men and women whose wool-work- 
ing skills won for them the coveted Army-Navy “E” 
award for excellence in war production. While war orders 
come first at Wool O’ the West, these artists in wool 
present the Vogue, a fine virgin wool blanket that carries 
all their peacetime pride of quality. Ask to see the 
Vogue in these four harmonizing colors: Peach, Blue, 

Green and Dusty Rose. Lovers of Jacquard patterns: Ask 
to see the Wool O’ the West NETHERLANDS blanket. 


pe 


For finest women’s wear, ask your dealer fo show you ‘Wool O’ the West’ Fabrics. 
Styled in Hollywood and distributed by M. Blumberg & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS * PORTLAND 3, OREGON 
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= window is a view 
window ... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
or quick taxi—to the 
, financial and business dis¢ 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town and Latin Quarter. 
* No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. *® Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 
service men and their families 


HOTEL 


MARK HOPKIN 


SAN FRANCISCO 





GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 
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Gioon cooking is made up of a lot of little 
things. The wisp of thyme in the pea soup, 
the freshly-scalded coffee pot, the cracker 
that is always crisp—on such pin points of 
culinary skill have reputations been built. 
Thus, a good cook is one who gives atten- 
tion to details, who appreciates the impor- 
tance of the small techniques that often 
mean the difference between mediocrity 
and distinction. 

A good example of such a technique is the 
method of frying sausages recently de- 
scribed to us by Hugh A. Matier, gourmet 
and cook extraordinary, who can call any 
part of the West “home.” Now no matter 
how fine the quality of the sausages you 
buy, they may come to the table a wizened 
and toughened version of their former 
plump selves unless care is exercised in the 
cooking. Mr. Matier’s way of handling the 
situation is worth knowing about. He sums 
it up thus: 

1. Don’t prick sausages with a fork; this 
lets out their juices and makes them tough. 
2. Before cooking, dredge them lightly with 
flour, rubbing it smoothly over the surface 
and discarding any excess. 

8. Put a bit of butter or clarified drippings 
into a clean skillet. 

4. As soon as the fat is melted, but before 
it gets hot, put in the sausages. 

5. Let the sausages heat very gradually; 
this will prevent their bursting. 

6. Shake the skillet for a minute and keep 








turning the sausages, being careful not to 
prick or break them in the process. 

7. Cook them over a very slow fire until 
they are nicely browned all over. 

Another small culinary technique that de- 
serves attention is the proper way to handle 
a baked potato. If you want the finished 
product to be mealy and light-hearted in- 
stead of soggy and sad, heed this sage ad- 
vice from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: 
When it comes to finding out whether a 
baked potato is done, a pinch is better than 
a poke. Jabbing the potato with a fork to 
test for doneness lets out the steam and 
means longer baking. A better method is 
to hold the potato with a cloth and gently 
press it between the thumb and forefinger 
without breaking the skin. It’s a simple 
matter to feel whether the potato is soft all 
through. 

The moment the potato is done, however, 
it should be opened to let the steam escape. 
Cut a crisscross in the skin and pinch the 
potato so hard that some of the inside is 
forced up through the brown skin. Into 
this steaming opening can go butter, mar- 
garine, gravy, meat drippings, or a wedge 
of cheese, as your taste dictates. 


Sour Dough Revival 


Our sour dough pot keeps right on bub- 
bling. The brief roundup of sour dough 
opinion in the June and July issues of last 
year must have given courage to old-time 
sour dough champions and new recruits as 
well. If our daily mail is a yardstick, sour 
dough is enjoying a revival. It seems that 
once you’ve been converted to sour dough, 
the “domesticated” varieties of hot breads 
seem tame by comparison! 

A report from Wayne H. Smith, mining 
engineer of Austin, Nevada, details an in- 
teresting twist to the traditional sour dough 
technique. We pass it on to you with our 
heartiest personal recommendation. 

To make the starter: Using a coarse sieve, 
strain 4 cups of water in which potatoes 
have been boiled. Have this lukewarm 
(80° to 85° F.) , and add 1 crumbled yeast 
cake, 1 tablespoon sugar, and 14 teaspoon 
salt. Beat mixture well with a fork or ro- 
tary beater to remove all lumps, and pour 
it into a large glass jar with a screw top, 
so that you will be able to cover the jar 
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and shake the mixture well before using. 
Let stand, uncovered, on the kitchen shelf 
or any convenient place at room tempera- 
ture. It will be ready for use the second 
day, but like wine and friends, it improves 
with age. It will withstand cold nights and 
temperatures even as low as freezing with- 
out losing its potency, but temperatures 
above 90° may destroy it. 

Whenever you take out some of the starter, 
replace it with potato water and a propor- 
tionate amount of sugar and salt. Thus it 
can be kept going indefinitely and used 
daily. When it is not in frequent use, pour 
the liquid off the top every third day and 
add fresh potato water. Mr. Smith reports 
that he often uses this liquid in place of 
milk to moisten meat balls, or he adds some 
of it to the milk used in mashed potatoes. 
Here are two of Mr. Smith’s recipes using 
this starter. Be sure to shake or stir it well 
before measuring out the required amount. 





QUICK SOUR DOUGH ROLLS 
1% cups starter (recipe above) 
V2 teaspoon sugar 
3% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon sal? 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 small egg 
3 tablespoons shortening, melted 


Mix starter with the 4% teaspoon sugar; let 
stand in a warm place for 15 minutes, then 
beat until foamy. Mix and sift flour, salt, 
and the 1 tablespoon sugar; add to starter; 
add egg and shortening; beat well. Cover 
bowl and set in a warm place until at least 
doubled in bulk. (This should take about 
2 hours.) Stir down dough, and fill greased 
muffin tins half full with the mixture. Let 
rise again, then bake in a hot oven (400° 
to 425°) for 15 to 20 minutes. 


CREPES WAYNETTES 
(Sour Dough French Pancakes) 


cup flour 

tablespoon sugar 

VY teaspoon salt 
2 cups starter (recipe above) 
1 egg 

Y% teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon baking powder 


~~ 


Mix and sift flour, sugar, and salt; add 
starter and egg; beat well, then warm to 
85° F. Add soda and baking powder; beat 
until mixture foams well. Bake cakes on a 
well-greased griddle. Serve with syrup or 
warmed honey; or spread with jam or mar- 
malade, roll up, and sprinkle with confec- 
tioners’ sugar. 
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have Tea Garden Jelly on your shelf. Nice 
for tea guests, children’s snacks . . . and for 
all lunchboxes. The real home-made flavor 
of Tea Garden Jelly makes them so good! 


$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


If you have discovered an interesting new 
way to use Tea Garden delicacies in meal 
preparation, send us your recipe or sugges- 
tion. For each one used we pay $5.00. Include 
the name of your Tea Garden grocer; ad- 
dress your entry: Tea Garden Products Co., 
755 Sansome Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 2 tablespoons sugar 
8 whole soda crackers 

> 4 Tea Garden Jelly (your favorite variety) 
Drop % teaspoon Tea Garden Jelly in 
the center of a cracker. Cover com- 
pletely with a mound of meringue. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) until deli- 
cately browned. 





Tea Garden Marguerites 
1 egg white, stiffly beaten with 


A delicious chocolate sauce, with a flavor 
the whole family is sure to like, is made 
by this recipe sent by Mrs. A. G. Burney of 
Renton, Washington. Use it to top puddings 
or ice cream, to add to hot or cold milk for a 
wholesome, nourishing drink. ’ 











* 


Worthy of a chef is this dessert, sent by Mrs. 
Doris de Ojeda Fee of Pendleton, Oregon. 





Tea Garden Chocolate Sauce 


Melt 1 ounce (1 square) unsweetened 
chocolate* in top of double boiler; add 
1 cup Tea Garden Drips or Tea Garden 
Cane and Maple Syrup and cook five 
minutes, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat, add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Cool. 
Store in the refrigerator for use at any 
time. If too thick, add more syrup. 


*Instead of chocolate you may use 2 level tablespoons 
unsweetened cocoa and |, teaspoon butter. 





Blazing-Sun Dessert Omelet 
1 tablespoon rum 
separately ¥\% cup Tea Garden Jelly 
l% teaspoon cream of or Preserves 
tartar \% jigger of rum (held 
14 teaspoon salt in reserve until 
2 teaspoons sugar serving) 
Pre-heat a heavy skillet and grease well. 
(Use half butter, half shortening.) Heat 
the oven grill. Add cream of tartar to 
beaten egg whites, beat again and com- 
bine with yolks; add sugar, salt and 


5 eggs, beaten 











Tea Garden Preserves and Jellies have a real 
home-kitchen flavor because they’re made in 
small batches, of fine table fruits—orchard tablespoon rum. Blend and pour quickly 
ripe and fresh—and pure sugar. into the evenly hot skillet. (Not too 
- hot.) Cook over low heat until bubbles 
appear and begin to burst. (Do not toss 
or stir.) Place in grill space under low 
heat. Warm Tea Garden Preserves or 
Jelly. When omelet is lightly browned, 
slide onto a warmed platter, spread 
with the heated preserves or jelly, pour 
the half jigger of rum around (not over 
it), light and serve, blazing. 


A new trick, and Tea Garden Preserves or 
Marmalade, make the old favorite—French 
Toast—a glorified dish, good enough for des- 
sert. This idea comes from Mrs. R. G. Daw- 
son, of Temple City, California. 





French Toast a la Tea Garden 


Make sandwiches of thinly sliced stale 
white bread, by spreading lightly with 
butter or margarine and generously 
with your favorite variety of Tea Garden 
Preserves or Orange Marmalade. Cut in 
half and dip in a batter made as follows 
(for 4 full-sized sandwiches) : 
Beat 2 eggs thoroughly, add % cup milk, 
fold in 3 tablespoons of prepared biscuit 
mix and \% teaspoon salt. 
Fry in a small amount of shortening on 
a hot skillet until golden brown. Sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar and serve hot. 











Discover how much interest you can give any 
meal by adding the taste-treat of Tea Garden 
Jelly or Preserves. They'll help you prepare 
more nourishing, attractive lunchboxes, too! 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 











Tea Garden makes two kinds of Orange Mar- 
malade . . . clear, golden marmalade with 
the bitter-sweet flavor of California oranges 
and Tea Garden English-Style, with the deep 
amber color of imported Seville orange peel 
and a sharper, tangy flavor. Try both kinds! 


* 


Ever make “Marguerites”? As Mrs. L. A. 
Kent of Seattle suggests, they’re a dainty 
dessert you can make in a jiffy when you 


PRESERVES + JELLIES » SYRUPS » GRAPE JUICE « MARASCHINO CHERRIES +» SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
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Should a husband 
tell his Wife! 





JACK: I’m running out of adjectives! 
Those hot biscuits and preserves for 
dessert were sure something! 


SUE: You're worth surprising, often! So 
much praise for so little work. And easy 
Snow Biscuits have extra vitamins when 
you use Fleischmann’s yellow label 
Yeast! 










LISTEN, EVERYBODY... 

FLEISCHMANN’S IS THE 
ONLY YEAST FOR BAKING 
THAT HAS ADDED AMOUNTS 
OF VITAMINS A AND D, 

AS WELL-AS THE 

VITAMIN 6 COMPLEX. 
«ses WONDERFUL? 























@ All those vitamins 
go right into your 

| breads with no great 
loss in the oven. 
Be sure to use 
FPleischmann’s! 
A week's supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 





é 

IM FREE! seno ror mE 

s+» FLEISCHMANN 40-PAGE BOOK OF 

OVER 70 RECIPES...THE FAMOUS “BREAD- 
BASKET” IN A NEW, REVISED WARTIME 

EDITION. FULL OF NEW IDEAS IN BREADS, 
ROLLS, DELICIOUS SWEET BREADS. 
YOu'LL WANT TO TRY 

THEM ALL. WRITE NOW! /@ 














For your free copy, write 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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ee AND RELISHES accent good food. 
Pungent and spicy, they point up the flavor 
of the dishes they accompany, and provide 
interesting contrast in texture and color. 
The pickle-and-relish family is a large one. 
Some of its members, such as dill pickles, 
require a long-time curing process to 
develop the desired color, flavor, and tex- 
ture. Others, including bread-and-butter 
pickles, fruit pickles, and relishes, require 
but a short time for preparation. Sunset 
asked Bernice Redington of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, who has made many a batch of 
pickles in both the research laboratory and 
the home kitchen, to outline some of the 
important pointers on making both kinds, 
and to give us recipes for a few favorites. 


First, a word about ingredients. In select- 
ing fruits and vegetables for pickling, re- 
member that freshness and good quality 
are as important here as they are in any 
other branch of home canning. The food 
is not going to come out of the jar any 
better than it went in; if spoilage has 
started, the finished product may be con- 
siderably less desirable than the fresh. 


Commercial bottled vinegar of 4% to 6% 
acidity should be used for pickles. Cider 
vinegar is the most frequent choice, al- 
though the sharper-flavored white (dis- 
tilled) vinegar is sometimes preferred. 
Lemon juice is not a satisfactory substitute 
for vinegar in pickling, because lemon 
flavor does not hold up under storage ex- 
cept when combined with a large measure 
of sugar, as in preserves. 

Most pickles depend on spices for flavor 
interest. Turmeric, usually an ingredient 
in bread-and-butter pickles and mustard 
pickles, is one spice that has little to offer 
by way of flavor; it is used chiefly to give 
a yellow-green tint. Incidentally, if you 
have difficulty in obtaining stick cinna- 
mon, you can substitute a small dried chili 
pepper and four whole cloves. 


The sugar used in pickles may be brown or 
white, according to your taste and the com- 
plexion you like in pickles. Honey is a pos- 
sible substitute for sugar, especially in 
cases where its flavor complements that of 
the fruit being pickled. (See recipe for 
Sweet Pickled Watermelon Rind, below.) 
Saccharine, sometimes discussed as a pickle 






o 
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sweetener, is not recommended; it develops 
an “off” flavor in storage. 

In selecting a pan for cooking pickles, 
flameware glass would be the first choice: 
after that come enamelware, stainless steel, 
and aluminum, in that order. Iron and tin 
are not safe here. The same holds true for 
stirring spoons, dippers, and other utensils 
involved in pickle-making. Pint fruit jars 
are the best containers for pickles and rel- 
ishes, since once the jar is opened, the 
contents should be used as soon as possible. 
(Always keep opened jars in a cold place.) 
Glass-topped jars are preferred because 
glass is impervious to acid. 





Mold on a jar of pickles or relish is danger- 
ous. Mold destroys acid, and thus the con- 
tents of the jar, although sour to begin 
with, could, through the growth of mold, 
become non-acid enough to encourage the 
growth of botulinus organisms. Processing 
in the boiling-water bath after sealing in 
hot, sterilized jars is recommended in the 
case of many pickles and relishes, as a mold 
preventive. If mold should appear, always 
discard the entire contents of the jar with- 
out tasting. 

Now for the recipes. First comes a group of 
pickles that require only “short-term” 
preparation. 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER-STYLE PICKLES 
quarts (16 cups) sliced dill-size cucumbers 
4 cups sliced white onions 
4 cups cider vinegar (4% or 5% acidity) 
2 cups brown or white sugar 
2 teaspons each: dill seed and celery seed 
1 
2 
V2 
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tablespoon each: black and white mustard seed 

teaspoons ground turmeric 

cup salt 
To prepare vegetables: Pare cucumbers if 
skin is tough; cut in 44-inch slices. Wash 
onions; peel and slice in rings about 1's-inch 
thick. Cover vegetables with cold water 
and let stand overnight. In the morning, 
drain well. Combine remaining ingredi- 
ents, bring to a rolling boil, and pour over 
cucumbers and onions; let stand 1 hour. 
Then bring slowly to scalding or steaming 
temperature (i.e., to point at which liquid 
barely simmers around edge of kettle) , and 
hold at this temperature for 20 minutes. 
Pour into hot, sterilized pint jars, adjust 
lids, and process in the boiling-water bath 
for 5 minutes. Makes about 10 pints. 
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(Note: If pickles show any indication of 
spoilage upon opening—if there are signs 
of mold or fermentation bubbles, or if the 
pickles are soft to the touch—discard en- 
tire contents of jar. After opening, store 
in a cold place, just as you would cooked 
vegetables.) 

Good variations: Substitute thin rings of 
sweet green or red pepper for half or less 
of the onion. To prepare pepper rings: 
Wash peppers and remove stems and cores; 
slice into rings; cover with boiling water 
and let stand 10 minutes; drain. 

Substitute sliced, unpeeled zucchini for the 
cucumber. Do not soak zucchini overnight, 
but follow same recipe otherwise. Tender 
zucchini makes a better pickle than cucum- 
ber that is old enough to have tough seeds. 
For a decorative (and flavorful) touch, lay 
a dried chili pepper against the inside of 
the jar and cover pepper with a scalded bay 
leaf; pack pickles as usual. 





GREEN AND RED PEPPER RELISH 

6 sweet green peppers 

6 sweet red peppers 

1 pod fresh hot red pepper 

6 medium-sized white onions 

1 cup brown sugar 

11% tablespoons salt 

1 pint vinegar 

1 tablespoon mixed pickling spices 
Wash peppers and remove stems and cores; 
scald and peel onions; put vegetables 
through food chopper, using coarse blade. 
Bring 1 gallon of water to a boil; add 
ground vegetables; remove from heat and 
let stand 5 minutes; drain quickly. Add 
another gallon of boiling water; let stand 
10 minutes; drain well. Add remaining in- 
gredients and hold at simmering tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes. Pour into hot, steril- 
ized jars (preferably with glass tops) and 
adjust lids; process in the boiling-water 
bath, allowing 20 minutes for pints, 30 
minutes for quarts. 
This relish makes a beautiful jellied salad. 
Molded in little ring molds, it is especially 
nice to hold shellfish cocktails. To make 
the jellied mixture, thin the relish with an 
equal amount of water; use unflavored gel- 
atin, and allow 1 tablespoon gelatin to each 
2 cups of relish-water mixture. 


SWEET PICKLED WATERMELON RIND 

2 quarts (8 cups) prepared watermelon rind 

V2 cup salt 

4 cups water 
To prepare watermelon rind: Remove all 
pink portion from rind, pare, and cut into 
small pieces. (Cubes or diamond-shaped 
pieces are easy to cut; or, you can make 
balls with a French ball cutter.) Put pieces 
in an enamelware or crockery bow]; sprin- 
kle with salt and add water; let stand in a 
cool place overnight. In the morning, drain 
and rinse well; cover with fresh water and 
simmer for about 30 minutes, or until rind 
is clear and slightly tender but not soft; 
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ENJOY INEXPENSIVE 
PRIZE - WINNING 
ORANGE MARMALADE 


It's Easy To Make Anytime 
With This Simple Recipe 


6 Medium Sized Oranges 
(2 Ibs. Sliced) 
6 Cups Water 
14 Cup Lemon Juice 
(About 6 lemons) 
1 Package M.C.P. Pectin 
914 Level Cups Sugar 
(Measured ready for use) 


1. Cut oranges in cartwheels with very 
sharp knife to make slices thin as possi- 
ble. Discard the large flat peel ends. 
Sliced fruit should weigh 2 pounds. 

2. Put sliced fruit in 8-quart kettle. Add 
the water and lemon juice. 

3. Bring to a quick boil; boil gently for 
1 hour (uncovered). If peel is not ten- 
der in 1 hour, boil until tender. 

4. Measure the cooked material. Due to 
boiling, the volume will be reduced be- 
low 7 cups. Add water to make total 
peel and juice exactly 7 cups. 

5. Put back in kettle. Stir in M.C.P. Pectin; 
continue stirring and bring to a full boil. 

6. Add sugar (previously measured). Stir 
gently until it has reached a full rolling 
boil, and BOIL EXACTLY 4 MIN- 
UTES. Remove from fire; skim and stir 
by turns for 5 minutes. 

7. Pour into jars. If you use pint or quart 
jars, seal hot and invert jars on lids un- 
til Marmalade begins to set. Then, shake 
well and set jars upright. This keeps the 
peel evenly distributed throughout. 


NOTE: This recipe works equally well 
with Navel Oranges or Valencias. When 
either variety is over-ripe and peel is 
soft, use 3%4-cup Lemon Juice instead 
of Y-cup. (Be sure to discard any 
seeds.) This recipe makes 7 pounds of 
prize-winning Orange Marmalade. 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 













THEY'RE SOME j 
CANNED. YOU DON’T 
THINK FOR A MINUTE 


PEACHES! WHAT THAT YOU CAN 


RAND ARE THEY? UY THAT KIND 
BRAND = FLAVOR DO you? 







SUCH DELICIOUS 
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HOME CANNED FLAVOR 
can’t be imitated! 


Wuen YOU put up your own 
fruits and vegetables you don’t 
strive to please the tastes of people 
from Maine to California. No 
Ma’am! You can to suit YOUR 
taste. The result? Delicious foods 
you serve without apology and 
with praise aplenty. And you save 
ration points and money! 

Can easily and successfully 
with Batt Jars—and follow in- 
structions in each carton of jars. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S. A. 











BLUE BOOK 


For complete canning 
methods and recipes 
send 10c for the fa- 
mous Ball Blue Book. 














Get Samples Now of 
Our Superb Yarns! 


School days are here again—it’s time to knit warm, 
comfortable garments for the children. We have yarns 
for all ages, in a wide variety of weights and in truly 
beautiful colors. 


When you buy direct from us, you get the best in Yarns 





... and at a substantial savings in cost. 


SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLES 


which will be refunded on your first order. 


THE YARN SHOP 


550 Alabama Street 
San Francisco 10, Cal. 


1120 East 29th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 
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BACK IN 1940 ~ 


you could buy all the tuna you 
wanted. Remember? It was a big 


catch; the pack was more than 4 mil- 
lion cases! ae 











Our boats came in “ridin’ high”... | 
empty or only half-full... because the 

nomadic tuna had eluded our fleet | 
even after thousands of miles of cruis- 
ing. The pack fell off to slightly more 
than 2 million cases. Your grocer was 
often “out” of these Sausotse brands. 











THEN CAME PEARL HARBOR, 


| 
Instantly our big tuna clippers went | 
into the Navy “for the duration.” Re- | 
stricted to “off-shore” fishing with | 
small boats, our fishermen are doing 
a heroic job; have kept our pack up 
to about half of 1940. Of course, mili- | 
tary requirements have “first call”; | 
the balance goes to America’s grocery 
stores. So, keep on asking your grocer | 
for these quality brands; he'll fre- 


quently have them for you. 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 





Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 


Px 
GRATED stvie TUNA 


You are an American 











...buy WAR BONDS! 
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drain. Combine the following ingredients: 

4 cups vinegar 

4 cups water 

5 cups sugar (honey can be substituted for 

half this measure) 

1 tablespoon whole cloves 

1 stick cinnamon or 2 dried chili peppers 

1 tablespoon whole ginger root, clipped in 

small pieces 

Bring to a boil and pour over rind; simmer 
gently for 30 minutes; let stand overnight. 
The next day, simmer in a wide, shallow 
pan until syrup begins to thicken and a 
piece of the rind is clear when cooled. Pack 
rind in hot, sterilized jars and cover with 
boiling syrup; adjust jar lids and process 
in the boiling-water bath for 5 minutes. 
A good variation: Use melon juice in place 
of the water, and reduce the amount of 
sugar by at least 1 cup. 


TOMATO CATSUP 
18 pounds firm, ripe, sound, highly colored 
tomatoes 

1 tablespoon paprika 

V4 teaspoon cayenne 

1 tablespoon dry mustard 

V2 cup mixed pickling spices 

V2 cup chopped onion 

2 cups white (distilled) vinegar 

2 tablespoons salt 

% cup sugar 
Wash tomatoes well, drain, and remove 
any imperfections; slice coarsely into a deep 
aluminum or enamelware kettle. Boil 3 
minutes, crushing well; force through sieve, 
food mill, or ricer. Mix paprika, cayenne, 
and mustard together; blend with the to- 
mato puree, and start boiling in a wide, 
shallow pan. (A turkey roaster is a good 
utensil.) Tie mixed pickling spices and 
onion together in a cheesecloth bag; add to 
tomato. Cook rapidly until very thick, 
stirring frequently to prevent sticking and 
scorching. (This will require 30 to 60 min- 
utes, depending on the size of the pan and 
how rapidly the mixture boils.) Then add 
combined vinegar, salt, and sugar; boil 5 
minutes longer. Pour boiling hot into hot, 
sterilized glass-top jars, seal tightly, and 
invert to cool. Or, if a bottle capper is 
available, pour into hot, sterilized bottles, 
seal with beer caps, and invert to cool. 
Makes about 4 pints (8 cups). 





DILL PICKLES 
Next, a recipe for dill pickles, which, as 


noted above, require “long-term” prepara- 
tion. The principle behind the making of 
dill pickles is simply this: A brine of salt 
and water is added to the cucumbers and 
they are allowed to stand until the desired 
changes in color, flavor, and texture have 
taken place. During this time, the fer- 
mentable sugars present in the cucumbers 
are drawn out by the force known as os- 
mosis, and are converted into lactic acid 
by the lactic-acid bacteria normally present 
on the vegetable. 

This process is known as fermentation. The 


combination of salt and lactic acid is what 
preserves the vegetables. 

While fermentation is taking place, it is 
important that the pickles be stored in a 
container which will keep out harmful or- 
ganisms present in the air, and still allow 
the gas formed during fermentation to 
escape. The best dill pickles are made in 
closed oak barrels, but a stoneware crock 
can be used if the directions given below 
are closely observed. 

A clean plate, of a size to just fit down in- 
side the crock, should be placed on top of 
the cucumbers, and the plate should be 
weighted down with a clean rock, or with a 
jar or bowl of water, so that the cucumbers 
will be well submerged in the brine. 

If brine is lost during fermentation. it 
should be replaced so that the pickles will 
be submerged at all times. Any scum on 
the surface must be skimmed off as rapidly 
as it appears. 

The time required for the completion of 
fermentation will depend on the tempera- 
ture at which the pickles are stored. A 
slightly warm, even temperature—70° to 
80° F.—is best. Avoid sunlight; it will kill 
the lactic-acid bacteria. 

Once active fermentation has ceased (i.e., 
when the brine has stopped bubbling and 
the cucumbers have acquired the right 
color, flavor, and crispness), the pickles 
should be sealed in air-tight jars; glass-top 
jars are recommended. 





Here are specific directions which may be 
used with green tomatoes and green pep- 
pers as well as with cucumbers: 
¥% pound fresh dill, or 4 ounces dill seed 

dozen dill-size cucumbers 
teaspoon each: whole cloves, coriander 

seeds, and peppercorns 
bay leaves 
cups salt 


~ ow 


on aA 


quarts water 

cups vinegar 

Spread about 14 of the dill in the bottom 
of a scalded stoneware crock. Pack the 
washed cucumbers in firmly but without 
bruising them, sprinkling the spices and 
remaining dill through them. Stir salt and 
water together until salt is dissolved; add 
vinegar; pour over cucumbers. Lay a plate 
on top of the cucumbers and weight it 
down with a clean rock, or with a jar or 
bowl of water. Let stand about 2 months, 
or as long as required to complete fermen- 
tation. Remove scum as it appears, and re- 
place brine, if necessary, to keep it up to 
its original volume. When fermentation 
ceases, drain and rinse the cucumbers, and 
pack them in sterilized, glass-top jars. 
Bring the strained brine to a boil, pour it 
over the pickles, and seal. 

(Note: If at any time the pickles become 
soft and slimy, or develop an unpleasant 
odor, discard them completely.) 
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AN 


Without interfering in any way with the 
steady flow of war materials from our 
factories, we are now producing a brand- 
new, full-size, full-quality gas range. 
Dealers everywhere are now making de- 
liveries of this new streamlined product 
to those who have the requisite O.P.A. 
certificates, and if you come within this 
classification we suggest you visit your 
Norge dealer at once. Inspection of the 
new 38-inch Norge will reveal that it is 
styled for the future, is constructed of 
heavy, quality-proved materials and is 
complete with value features that identify 
it as a range you will be proud to own in 
the years to come. 


rm 


In the Norge factories the produc- 
tion pace on war assignments con- 
tinues, but we now can at least think 
about and plan for the other appliances 
we will build when the victory is 
complete. The postwar Rollator re- 
frigerators, electric ranges, washers, 
gas ranges and home heaters will be 
real products of experience . . . the 
new skills and techniques we ac- 
quired in war production will result 
in their being better designed, better 
engineered, better built. You can look 
to Norge for a continuance of the 
quality for which Norge is famous 

. you can look to Norge for better 
products for a better world. 


NORGE, A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


Norge is the trade-mark of Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Detroit 26, Michigan. In Canadas Addison In- 
dustries, Led., Toronto, Ont. 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR A BETTER WORLD 


rt | “for outstanding 
\ > production of 
Yai war materials.” | 


WHEN IT’S OVER, SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY ... MEANWHILE BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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O’Keefe & Merritt will | 


build the finer 


quam «= Gas Ranges” 














Vanishing Shelf and 
Grillevator Broiler 
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Have You Tried... 


Some Good-Food Ideas 
That Will Liven Up Menus 


T ARE scores of combinations of 
foods now accepted as usual and logical 
that must have startled the cooks who first 
created them. 

Some of the following are natural develop- 
ments of old dishes; some are complete 
breaks from the traditional; all are good. 
Anchovy Slaw: Prepare cole slaw, using 
mayonnaise thinned with a little lemon 
juice and seasoned with prepared mustard 
as the dressing. Top each serving with an 
anchovy fillet or two. 

Beet-Grapefruit Salad: Arrange pickled 
beets and grapefruit sections on crisp let- 
tuce. Serve with mayonnaise thinned with 
a little grapefruit juice. 

Tangy Biscuits: Add finely chopped chives, 
parsley, or watercress to the dry ingredients 
when making biscuits. These are especially 
good as the topping for meat pies, or as 
the “base” for creamed chicken, eggs, etc. 





Grape-Fish Salad: Combine 114 cups 
flaked, cooked white fish with 34 cup 
Thompson seedless grapes and 1% cup finely 
cut celery. Thin 34 cup mayonnaise with a 
tablespoon or so of lemon juice; mix with 
salad ingredients. Serve .on crisp lettuce, 
and garnish with slices of stuffed olive and 
a dash of paprika. Serves 4 generously. A 
good appetizer-salad. 

Rice-and-Deviled Egg Casserole: Line a 
greased casserole with 2 cups cooked brown 
or white rice. Arrange 12 deviled egg halves 
on top of rice. Pour 1 (10% oz.) can to- 
mato soup over all, and sprinkle with 
grated cheese or buttered crumbs. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven (375°) until thor- 
oughly heated. Serves 4 or 5. 
Corn-Tomato Soup: Combine 1 (104% oz.) 
can tomato soup, 1 cup canned cream-style 
corn, and 144 cups milk. Heat thoroughly 
and season to taste. Serves 4. 

Baked Beans de Luxe: Dissolve 14 to % 
package dehydrated onion soup in 1 cup 
boiling water; combine with 1 large can 
baked beans; simmer, stirring frequently, 
until sauce is reduced to desired consist- 
ency. Serve topped with crisp bacon. 
Cauliflower with Seafood: Cook a whole 
cauliflower in boiling salted water until ten- 
der; place on serving platter. Cover cauli- 
flower generously with creamed crab or 
shrimp. Dust with paprika, garnish with 
parsley, and serve at once. Or, place cooked 
cauliflower in a baking dish, cover with 
creamed crab or shrimp, and sprinkle 





MAKE ROOMS OVER IN MINUTES 


DEX. 


READY-PASTED BORDERS 
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Just Wet 
and Apply ! 
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Guaranteed | y 
washable! * iia 


exquisite 
patterns 


y even edge at 
/ top : and bottom 


doors, mirrors, 
pictures, 
cabinets, etc. 


Stunning on ty 
plain or Ee 
painted 





*Money-Back 
Guarantee 


eel 
Costs as little as 15¢ per 12 ft. Roll 


AT HARDWARE, CHAIN, DRUG, DEPT., 
WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 


United Wall Paper Factories, Inc. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Wallpaper 
and Ready-Pasted Decorations. 
Headquarters, Chicago 54, Illinois 


COPYRIGHT 1944, UNITED WALA PAPEA FACTORIES, ING. 
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te When two old-time fa- 
vorite condiments get together, you've 
got an exciting combination. Spice-up 
baked-bean or cheese sandwiches with 
Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish. 
Use it on all foods on which you for- 
merly used ordinary mustard. 
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thickly with grated cheese or buttered 
crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
about 20 minutes, or until browned. 
Honey-Glazed Carrots: Cook carrots in a 
minimum amount of boiling salted water 
until tender; drain. Add a mixture of honey 
and melted butter or margarine, in the pro- 
portion of 3 tablespoons fat to 4% cup 
honey. Simmer until carrots are glazed and 
nicely browned, turning once or twice dur- 
ing cooking. 





Beets in Orange Juice: Combine 2 cups can- 
ned or cooked beets with 1 tablespoon but- 
ter or margarine, grated rind of 1 orange, 
and 1% cup orange juice; heat thoroughly 
in double boiler. Serves 4 or 5. 
Quick-and-Easy Chutney: To about 1 cup 
bottled sweet pickle relish, add 1 teaspoon 
curry powder, the juice and grated rind of 
a small orange, some finely cut raisins, and 
a dash of cayenne. Serve with meats or in 
meat sandwiches. 

Sesame Toast: Toast slices of bread on one 
side. Spread untoasted side with softened 
butter or margarine mixed with a generous 
amount of sesame seeds. Toast under the 
broiler to a delicate brown and serve at 
once. Good at any meal. 

Orange-Ice Cream Cup: For each serving, 
mix the sections from 1 medium-sized 
orange with 1 teaspoon powdered sugar. 
Place in a dessert dish and top with a scoop 
of vanilla ice cream. 





Individual Oyster Loaf: Cut a thin slice 
from the top of a French roll; scoop out 
soft portion and spread inside generously 
with butter or margarine. Bake in the oven 
until crisp, then fill with pan-fried oysters. 
Replace top of roll and return to oven for 
5 minutes or so. Serve catsup and pickles 
as accompaniments. 

Egg-Mayonnaise Dressing: Chop 1 hard- 
cooked egg and combine with 4% cup may- 
onnaise. This goes well with any vegetable 
salad, but is especially delicious with cold, 
cooked celery. For an extra tang, marinate 
the celery in French dressing first. 


Savory Butter: Soften 4% cup butter or 
margarine; cream in 14 cup grated raw car- 
rot, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, and 2 
tablespoons minced onion or green onion 
tops. Mold and chill. Serve with baked 
potatoes or steamed rice. 

Sunset readers who contributed to this 
round-up of good-food ideas include: Alice 
Doty, Fresno, California; Mary Stainton, 
Upland, California; Frances J. Lenden, 
Oakland, California; Helen Denman, San 
Francisco; Frances W. Newell, San Fran- 
cisco; Jane Gilruth, Berkeley, California. 


or COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


O.. Baking Soda is an 
excellent dentifrice. Used 
regularly, it helps keep 
teeth clean and quickly re- 
stores them to their natural 
color. It leaves a pleasant, 
freshening after-taste. 
Brush your teeth with our 
Baking Soda for a week or 
ten days and we believe 
you will make it your regu- 
lar dentifrice. It’s economi- 
cal —a package of “Arm & 
Hammer” or ‘Cow Brand” 
Baking Soda which will 
give many weeks of brush- 
ings, costs just a few cents. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT co., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards, (Please pnnt name and address} 

X-61 
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OVEN COOKING 
Saues Food 


Saver Fuel 


The big Roper “3-in-1” oven 
with its super-insulation and 
automatic temperature control is 
ideal for cooking meats the “low 
temperature’ way, reducing 
shrinkage as much as 4. It keeps 
your kitchen cooler—gives you 
more time out of the kitchen to 
devote to other activities. 

Take full advantage of a// of 
your Roper’s many food and fuel 
saving features. 

GEO. D. ROPER CORPORA- 
TION, Rockford, Illinois, man- 
ufacturer of ROPER, “America’s 
Finest Gas Range,” for all gases 
including L.P. (Liquefied Petro- 
leum) gas. 


Write for 
FREE FOLDERS 


These Free folders will 
help you use your gas 
range to greatest ad- 
vantage. They will also 
prove helpful in meal 
planning and lunch 
packing. Write today. 








BUY WAR BONDS NOW 


A ROPER (@) GAS RANGE LATER 











GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Their 
Housekeeping Suggestions 


ee Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better homemaking are always 
welcome. 


INSULATION NOTE 

If you are installing new Venetian blinds, 
it’s a good idea to leave your old roller 
shades up, too. They will not show in the 
daytime, as they will roll up behind the 
casing of the Venetian blinds. In the eve- 
ning, they may be pulled down before the 
other blinds are drawn, thus giving added 
insulation, and saving heat and fuel.—H. 
C., Portland. 





SHADE DOOR 


WINDOW 
When we bought new window shades, some 
of them had to be cut down to fit small 
windows. We took the one-foot strips 
which were left, fastened them together 
with press-on tape, and made roll-up 
“doors” for the children’s toy cupboards. 
The rollers were fastened at the bottom of 
the cupboard, and rolled up along grooves 
at the sides. The cord was pulled through 
a pulley arrangement at the top. Stencilled 
nursery designs were added, making at- 
tractive covers, with no open doors to bang 
small heads.—R. A. P., Blaine, Wash. 
(Ep. Old window shades which have be- 
come frayed at the edges could be trimmed 
and put to the same practical use.) 


COOKIE MOLD 
It’s a good idea to save the pasteboard 
tubing which comes inside shelf paper, 
waxed paper, etc. Cut the tubes in half 
lengthwise, wrap your ice box cookie dough 
in waxed paper, and place it in this tube 
container. The chilled dough will be nice 
and round for slicing —B. F., Escondido, 
Calif. 
BOOKCASE TRICK 

To prevent books from sticking to a newly- 
painted bookcase, put a strip of waxed 
paper along the shelves —D.C S., Seattle. 


HOME NURSING AID 
Now that hospitals are overcrowded, it is 
sometimes necessary to care for the pa- 
tient at home. I have found an emergency 
hospital supply box of great help. In it I 
keep old sheets, blankets, pillow cases, and 
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So Good 
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GENUINE 
MAYONNAISE 





ONE OF DURKEE'S FAMOUS FOODS 


Famous for Highest Quality 


SINCE 1857 











SAUCE 


Ask for A*1 when dining out. 
Keep A! on the table at home. 
One sauce for all meats, fish, fowl, eggs, 
beans or salads. The international fa- 
vorite for over 100 years. Not rationed. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro, Inc., Hartford z, Conn. 
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night wear, carefully laundered and sealed 
until needed. These old supplies are softer 
and more comfortable than new ones, and 
if stained there’s no loss —M.R.M.., Seattle. 


EASY-VIEW LABELS 
Since I have no shelf space for canned 
goods, I store my jars and cans in cartons. 
By putting the labels on the lids, I can tell 
the contents without lifting each one.—G. 
M. C., Superior, Ariz. 


VARIETY SOUPS 
Use your leftovers to give variety and ex- 
tra food value to canned or dehydrated 
soups. Leftover meats should be cut into 
small pieces, while vegetables may be added 
either diced or well mashed. If this makes 
the soup too thick, thin it with milk, or 
with water saved from cooking vegetables. 
Try mashed baked beans with tomato soup, 
or peas and diced carrots in noodle soup. 
A spoonful of fried, creamed, or baked po- 
tato may be mashed, or put through the 
meat chopper. Even the cold breakfast 
mush adds interest to a plain soup. The 
leftovers you have, plus your own imagina- 
tion, are the only limits to the varieties of 
soups you can concoct. —L. O. J., Portland. 


RAT BAIT 
If that rat in your basement spurns cheese, 
bait the trap with soap, and you will soon 
be rid of the pest —F. M., Pasadena, Calif. 
(Ep. We don’t guarantee this, but author- 
ities tell us that rats enjoy a varied diet, 
and some of them consider soap a delicacy.) 


FLAVOR FIRST 

The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture advises us 
that vanilla and other extracts give a more 
even and lasting flavor to cakes and 
cookies if they are added to the fat when 
it is being creamed, instead of last, as most 
recipes direct. The essential oils of the ex- 
tracts combine with, and are held in by 
the fat. 











SPACE SAVER 


If your clothesline space is at a premium, 
try having two lines about two feet apart, 
and hang the clothes diagonally between 
them. This is especially good for those nu- 
merous indispensable squares if you have a 
baby.—E. L. K., Everett, Wash. 


CORK TIP 

If you have a cork that is a little too large 
for the bottle, put it into a pan of boiling 
water, and it will shrink. This is an espe- 
cially good idea when the bottle must be 
kept airtight, as the cork expands as it 
cools, making a tight fit—R. F. R., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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a) 721 TIMERS 










says Mrs. Robert Kinsley 
Burlingame, 
California 






Nibble a 
rich-tasting 
TEA TIMER cracker.... 
taste its salty-sweet 
flavor. Youll agree it’s 
“the cracker with 










Because they're 
so good, smart 
hostesses depend on 
TEA TiMERS to 
“save the day" when 
friends drop in 
unexpectedly 




















These tender 
flaky aristocrats of 
Fey =the cracker family 
are great with soups, 2 
salads, drinks, spreads 
or just by 
themselves 












If you can’t find Tea Timers every 
time, it’s because we bake only as 
many as we can with the good in- 
gredients available, Keep trying, 
though...they’re worth the trouble. 
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WESTMORELAND 


A ulhentic 
Ref roductions 






en English 
Hotnal 


Beautifully reproduced by Westmore- 
land hand craftsmen in diamond-clear 
crystal glass, this lovely old pattern has 
lost none of its charm. You can buy it 
now from open stock at department 
stores and gift shops. More than 200 
different pieces to » roe from—every- 
thing for a complete table setting— 
round or square plates, round or square- 
footed stemware. 





WESTMORELAND GLASS CO 


GRAPEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





DILLON-WELLS, Inc., Representative, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GUITTARD 


(GiTt-TARD) 


CHOCOLATE 


CHOCOLATE NUT TOAST— Mix 2 thsps. 
GUITTARD'S with 4 tbsps. sugar, 2 tbsps. 
finely chopped nuts; add 1 tsp. cinnamon, 
if desired. Sprinkle generously on hot but- 
tered toast and place under broiler a minute 
or two, until topping melts. Serve hot with 
tea or coffee, or with fruit for dessert. 
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Sandwiches 


- - « Hot and Hearty 


a the word sandwich and most of 
us think of two slices of bread with filling 
between—the mainstay of the lunch box— 
or of dainty tea accompaniments that make 
one feminine-sized mouthful. There’s an- 
other whole group of sandwiches that, with 
the exception of the classic hamburger, is 
too often neglected. We refer to the hot, 
main-dish variety, the kind that require a 
fork for most efficient eating! 





FRENCH-TOASTED SANDWICHES 
For example, there are the French-Toasted 
Sandwiches, which are prepared like their 
ordinary brethren, then dipped in an egg- 
milk mixture (2 slightly beaten eggs mixed 
with 1 cup milk, for 3 sandwiches), and 
sautéed to a golden brown in hot fat. Fa- 
vorite fillings for this sort of sandwich are: 
grated or sliced cheese; cheese and deviled 
or sliced ham; ground or grated cheese 
mixed with chopped ripe olives, chopped 
pimiento, and mayonnaise to moisten; 
ground or finely chopped meat or chicken 
mixed with gravy, cream sauce, or mayon- 
naise to moisten: flaked tuna, salmon, hali- 
but, crab, or lobster moistened with may- 
onnaise; chopped sautéed mushrooms 
mixed with chopped walnuts and cream 
sauce or mayonnaise; shredded dried beef 
mixed with a very thick cream sauce; pea- 
nut butter and chopped crisp bacon; pea- 
nut butter and grated or sliced cheese. 
There are only two points to remember 
in making French-Toasted Sandwiches: Be 
sure that the filling is well-seasoned, and 
do cook them slowly so that the filling will 
be thoroughly heated by the time the out- 
side is nicely browned. 





CUSTARD SANDWICHES 

Custard Sandwiches are a casserole dish. 
Make sandwiches as usual, lay them in a 
casserole, and cover them with an egg-milk 
custard mixture (3 slightly beaten eggs 
mixed with 144 cups milk and seasonings 
to taste is sufficient for 4 sandwiches) . Let 
them stand for an hour or more, then set 
the casserole in a shallow pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderate (350°) oven for 
about 1 hour. Any of the fillings suggested 
above for French-Toasted Sandwiches are 
good here, and for an added touch you can 
top each sandwich with a slice of tomato 
before baking. 


BROILED CREAMED SANDWICHES 
Broiled Creamed Sandwiches are unusual 
—and good! The sandwiches are laid in a 







Here's how: mix “Durkee's” 
with a little water and 
minced onion; cover split 
frankfurters; let stand 15 min- 


utes. Bake in moderate oven. 


Durkee’s famous 14-spice sauce has 
been a life-saver to good cooks since 
1850! Rich, golden, mellow, it pours 
easily but has plenty of body and 
plenty of tang! Everybody loves it. .. 
on salads, sandwiches, fish or meat! 
Write for free recipes to Durkee 
Famous Foods, Berkeley 2, California. 
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risp, delicious 
... they ADD to 
your luncheons 
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FITS 


NALLEYS 
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shallow baking dish or on an oven-proof 
platter, covered with sauce, and broiled to 
a bubbly, golden brown. Good ideas for 
fillings and sauces include: sliced chicken 
or turkey sandwiches covered with chicken 
or turkey sauce (cream sauce to which bits 
of chicken or turkey have been added), or 
with Hollandaise, cheese, or mushroom 
sauce; ham sandwiches covered with mush- 
room, egg, or cheese sauce; salmon, tuna, 
crab, or lobster sandwiches covered with 
cheese, egg, shrimp, mushroom, or cream 
sauce. Two pointers here: Have the sauce 
hot when you pour it over the sandwiches, 
and don’t combine sandwiches and sauce 
until just before broiling. 


HOT MEAT SANDWICHES 

Hot Meat Sandwiches—slices of bread or 
toast topped with sliced meat, turkey, or 
chicken and served with gravy are always 
good. Have you tried an open-faced fried 
or baked ham sandwich served with mush- 
room sauce? A thin grilled hamburger or 
sausage cake can replace the ham. A varia- 
tion on -this theme is an open-faced fish 
sandwich, with fried fillet of sole or aba- 
lone as the “filling.” The accompaniment 
here is tartar sauce—mayonnaise to which 
finely chopped pickles, parsley, capers, and 
olives have been added. French bread 
seems to go particularly well in these fish 
sandwiches. 


CLUB SANDWICHES 

A word about Club Sandwiches: The most 
familiar version of this three-decker favor- 
ite-on-toast has sliced chicken, lettuce, and 
mayonnaise on one layer, and crisp bacon, 
slices of tomato, lettuce, and mayonnaise 
on the other. But any meat can replace 
the chicken; ham, bologna, and liverwurst 
are especially good (if you use ham, omit 
the bacon on the second layer) . Or you can 
use lightly sautéed crab or lobster meat, or 
slices of cheese. You can also add flavor- 
interest by substituting Russian dressing 
(mayonnaise to which chili sauce and finely 
chopped green pepper, pimiento, and chives 
have been added) for the mayonnaise. 


OPEN-FACED BROILED SANDWICHES 
A favorite Open-Faced Broiled Sandwich 
starts with a toasted English muffin spread 
with deviled ham or topped with a slice of 
boiled or baked ham. On the ham comes a 
slice of tomato, and then a slice of cheese. 
The sandwich is broiled just until the 
cheese melts. Substituting mashed sardines 
for the ham makes a delicious variation. 
Another idea is to omit the ham and top 
the cheese with a strip of partially cooked 
bacon before broiling. For a broiled-on- 
toast hamburger sandwich, toast a slice of 
bread on one side, spread the untoasted 
side with well-seasoned ground beef, dot 
with butter or margarine, and broil to the 
desired degree of doneness. Mushroom 
sauce is delicious with this. 
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A New Lease on Light 


Reading, sewing, the children’s studies ... all go faster and 
easier with adequate light. Precious eyesight is saved. Home 
becomes more restful to war-strained nerves. 

Adequate light for better ‘‘see-ability’’ may be seeured by 
following these three simple rules for good lighting laid down 
by an impartial group of lighting experts, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 


1 AVOID GLARE AND HARSH SHADOWS. 


Be sure all bulbs are shaded. Use 
floor or table lamps with reflectors 
under the shades to soften and dif- 


fuse the light. 





HAVE ENOUGH LIGHT WHERE AND WHEN YOU 
NEED IT. 


Provide bulbs of sufficient wattage 
and bring lamps close to your work 


to avoid eye strain. 





Don’t read or study in your own 
shadow. Have the light shine on 


your work, 





For other suggestions and ideas on the most efficient and 
economical use of light, mail the coupon below for your free 


copy of ‘‘How to Get More Light for Your Money.’’ 


a 
| y . = , . - » 
NORTHERN | ndinaee 
55 Market St., I ¥ . 
CALIFORNIA | fet ects, Ck 
| Please’ send free booklet, “How 
ELE CTRI CAL to Get More Light i. Your “Money.” 
| NG ciscstaictnecncntbaninscatihadthinticisinbinadadiigp idatidsentiee 
BUREAU ; DODO oil Bl cictteieterdigvhicetignnuchccciscion titted 
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by your 


Friendly Lyon 





FOR A DUSTLESS RADIO 


Do you have any luck dusting around 
the tubes and other gadgets inside 
your open-back radio? Besides, dust 
doesn’t do the mechanism any good. 
So save service bills (and maybe the 
radio too) by tacking muslin or cre- 
tonne over the back. New radios are 
a long way off! 





Let Lyon do the worrying on your 
next long-distance move. Lyon assures 
you time and money-saving efficiency, 
the “know how” of over thirty years’ 
friendly service. So call Lyon—the most 
popular mover in the West—for the 
best move you ever made! 





POT 'N’ PAN CARE 
Don’t shine bottoms of pans; a dull 
surface absorbs more heat than a 
shiny one. Baking soda added to last 
rinse water retards rusting in iron 
ware. Don’t take metal pots from re- 
frigerator and set over a high flame; 
start over low heat to avoid warping. 





Listen to Andy and Virginia, 4:30 
p.m., Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, over the Blue Network 











Simple 
and Sturdy 


Wanrtep: A table of sufficient weight and 
sturdiness to fit into a room 
finished in adobe brick. 

A design simple enough for the 
amateur to build yet far from 
rustic in appearance. 

Credit goes to Paul and Doris Aller of San 
Francisco and Soquel, California. 


Founp: 


Here is the bill of materials: 
3 pieces 2”x12”x6’ surfaced to 114” for table 
top; %” dowels 

legs band-sawed as shown 
on plan 

stretcher 


_ 


piece 2”x6"x10" 


. a Te 
piece 3° x4 x5 

- ae , 
piece 1 x6 x10 
piece 


Q” 
piece 2 


is xl 
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l top side rails a 34° ¥ 
] ’x4”x5’ top end rails CZ Willa SSBB. 

l *x4"x3’ center brace 24 | 3° ' 

1 piece 1%” round x52” cross poles LL . uy 

t pieces 1”x14”x7” strap iron for legs 

2 pieces 1”x}4"x4” strap iron for stretcher 

I lag screws for strap iron i 

+ *4”x3” hanger bolts to screw into table top : 

at corners. (See photo at 
_ p right.) CURTAIN ROD 18430" — ths 4” IRON 
2 %"x4'4” hanger bolts through center brace yy 
into table top per 
“ae 

Redwood was used throughout. Table was ss 
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finished in bar varnish and waxed. - 
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VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C. 
And Sunset Readers’ Homes 


ots 


SAVE THE VITAMINS 
The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture offers some 
good advice about milk. If you are going 
to be away all day, arrange with someone 
to put your milk away for you, for milk 
that is exposed to sunlight and heat loses 
as much as 50 per cent of its riboflavin. 





OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS 

Once again it’s time to think about those 
morale-boosting Christmas packages for 
service men overseas. The U.S. Post Office 
advises that the mailing dates for both 
Army and Navy personnel are from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15. 

One gift which we think any service man 
will welcome is news of his friends and their 
activities. You can round up news of your 
service man’s friends who have meant to 
write, but didn’t get around to it, this way: 
Send each one a sheet of paper, accom- 
panied by a note asking him to fill the page 
with items about himself and his doings, 
plus a snapshot or two, or a drawing. Ask 
each person to return his page by a certain 
date. When they are all in make them into 
a scrapbook, adding your own personal 
touches by way of pictures and a gay cover. 
Be sure to have your original pages of a 
size to conform with the postal regulations, 
and see that the finished book is well within 
the weight restrictions. 


MENDING TIP 
Don’t give up, just because there isn’t any 
colored darning thread to match your 
bright ankle socks. Put them back into 
circulation by darning them with colored 
embroidery thread, which is available in 
several colors. —L. O. J., Portland. 


SHOE CARE 

Shoes which get hard, outdoor wear will 
give longer service if you will toughen the 
leather soles by this simple process: Have 
the sole thoroughly dry, and apply one or 
two coats of warm linseed oil, allowing 
time for drying between each one.—C.H.C., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(Nore: The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, in a 
recent bulletin, gives some helpful sugges- 
tions for protecting work shoes or garden 
shoes. Neat’s foot oil, cod, or castor oil, 
and tallow or wool grease are recommended 
for greasing the shoes. The slightly warmed 
oil should be applied with a flannel cloth, 
and rubbed in with the palm of the hand. 
Both soles and uppers may be oiled, but 
do not oil rubber soles, as oil rots them.) 
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YOUR WAFFLES TASTE 
DELICIOUS, MARGIE ! 
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See 


_ ee Pea sae SS “ _— 


Pljeioy. Du, yr; kee’ a Marg a pine IS amanaed 
With | fresh pasteurized skim (nik / 


Smooth and perfectly blended, Durkee’s Troco Margarine is 
made by an improved process that churns the pure, nutritious 
vegetable oils right in with the fresh, pasteurized skim milk. 
All the important ingredients come from American farms . . . 
and every pound is enriched with 9,000 units of Vitamin A. 
Easily digested, Durkee’s Troco Margarine is a healthful, im- 
portant ‘energy’ food. 
IMPROVES ALL FOODS—IN THEM AND ON THEM! 


Spread Durkee’s Troco Margarine on your bread .. . use 
it to season vegetables, to make sauces, for frying! Bake 
delicious cakes, pastries, and hot breads with it, too! 










One of the Basic 7 Foods - m 
recommended in the U. S. SPREAD cooK BAKE + FRY 
Nutrition Food Rules. 





























Other Durkee Famous Foods . . . Durkee's Famous Dressing 
Durkee's Spices... Durkee's Worcestershire Sauce ... Durkee’s Mayonnaise 
DIVISION OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 





Here's why we 
make Friskies 
in cubes! 


Way back when all dogs were wild, 
Nature designed their digestive system | 
for quick, convulsive eating—made it | 
normal for them to digest chunks of food. | 
Dogs’ stomachs are still built the same 
way—so we designed Friskies in cubes, of | 
just the right size for best digestion and | 
appetite appeal. 


What's more, Friskies contains 19 essen- 
tials of proper, adequate nutrition . . . 
including needed proteins, minerals and 
essential vitamins, It’s a complete food. 


HOW TO START YOUR DOG ON FRISKIES | 
First, give your dog a few Friskies byhand. | 


Next, mix a few Friskies with your dog’s 
accustomed food. | 


And finally, increase amount of Friskies 
in successive feedings, meanwhile reduc- 
ing the amount of his former food, until 
he’s on a Friskies diet. (See package for 
correct amount.) 

Your dog will eat Friskies eagerly, if | 
you follow these rules. If now and then 
he does not eat Friskies readily, remove 
his dish and try later. Remember your dog 
must be trained to sound eating habits. 


LASSIE, Star of MGM'S “‘Lassie Come Home,” 
Has Been Friskies-Fed Since Puppyhood 


AND ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Friskies Cubes comes in 2 lb. packages, 4’ lb., 
25 lb. and 50 lb. bags. 
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- ANOTHER Ro.ti-ArounpD worked 
out in collaboration with Designer Jan 
Reiner, presented as a follow-up to the 
Roll-Around in the August issue of Sunset. 
The following bill of materials is listed in 
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order of assembly, with the place of each 
piece indicated in the text and diagram. 


Amateurs will find the easiest method of 
construction is to have a local lumber yard 
cut the pieces to exact length. 


Frame 

1 piece 2”x4”x7’ 6 inches at each end cut 

down to 114” round to 

hold wheels. 

2 pieces 2”x4”x10” Each is center-bored to re- 
ceive 114” round, and then 
glued and nailed to 2x6 side 
frame. 

1 piece 2”4”x6'3” Front seat frame, above 7- 

: ft. piece. Drill holes 4” 
apart for ropes. 

2 pieces 2”x6”x32” Sides of seat frame. Drill 
holes 4” apart for ropes. 

2 pieces 2”x3”x6’3” Back of seat frame. Center 
24” notched to 2” width to 
receive folding back. Drill 
rope holes. 


Back 

2 pieces 2”x4”x30” Sides of seat back. Drill 
rope holes. 

2 pieces 2”x4”x24” Vertical braces in back 
frame. Drill rope holes. 

1 piece 2”x6”x26” Horizontal brace in back 
frame. 


Folding Table 
21” boards 15”x24” Folding table, and panel 
or 34” plywood behind it on back frame. 
2 pieces 1”x3”x15” Sides of folding table to 
hold loose cushion. 


1 pair hinges for folding table. 


Handle 

2 pieces 2”x4”x6” Shaped and mortised into 
the 2x4 vertical braces of 
back frame. Drill holes to 
insert handlebar. 

1 piece 1” round Round handlebar. 

24” long 


Legs and Wheels 

2 pieces 2”x10”x24” Shaped for back legs. 

2 pieces 2”x12"x12” Wheels either cut from one 
piece or assembled from 1- 
inch-thick boards. (See: 
Roll-Around, Sunset, Au- 
gust, 1944). 

2 hardwood cleats for wheels. 

2 pieces 1”x4”x4” Loose wooden ‘“‘washers” 
between wheels and frame. 


Rope 
140’ of window sash cord 
laced through holes in seat 
and back frame. 
Upholstery 


The seat may be made in three separate 
cushions as shown, or in a single long seat 
pad. If the folding table in the back is 
omitted, the back cushions may also be 
made in one piece if desired. If the Roll- 
Around is built with the folding back, the 
cushion for the central panel must be in 
two pieces, that inserted in the folding 
table being flatter so that the surface is 
even when the table is folded up. 
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Let’s install 
KIMSUL* 
Insulation! 


The paper says 
“less fuel” 
this winter. 





























Fits like a glove—The ximsut blanket ef- 
fectively insulates your home because it fits 
snugly between joists of the unfloored attic... 
or between rafters of the sloping roof, if your 
attic is floored. Anyone who can use a ham- 
mer can install KIMSUL. It’s pleasant to handle 
—contains no harsh, irritating ingredients. 








Comes compressed —Like a closed accor- 
dion, KIMSUL comes to you compact and con- 
venient—compressed to 1/5 its installed length. 
That means 1/5 the bulk, 1/5 the number of 
rolls needed to insulate your attic. Add to this 
the advantage of light weight ...and KIMSUL 
saves you as many as 32 tiring trips to the attic. 





Fire-Resistant—There is no insulation 
known that will make your home fire-proof. 
But the insulation must not add to the fire 
hazard of a wood frame structure. KIMSUL = — 
meets this requirement because it is chem Remarkably efficient-Only Double Thic 
a KIMSUL gives you 44 layers of insulation in 
one blanket. Because of this exclusive feature, 
KIMSUL provides uniform performance over 
every inch of insulated area...retains its orig- 
inal thickness. There’s no sagging—no shiftin, 

—no settling. Install KIMSUL now aol 
save up to 30% on fuel this winter— 
and every winter. 














*KIMSUL (trade-mark) 
means Kimberly-Clark Insulation 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 








Building Insulation Division, Neenah, Wis. [a a ee ee) Ee ee ee 
Please rush new Free Booklet with full infor- 
mation about easy-to-install KimsuL insulation. Address ....... -_ 


We now live in: © Our Own Home 
O Rented House ( Apartment 
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si BABY CARRIAGE may be our ideal of 
infant transportation wherever wheels can 
roll. However, where day by day travel 
is not entirely on smooth-ways, the Indians 
had a better idea. 


Mrs. John van B. Griggs of Ojai, Califor- 
nia, tried out the Indian way. Her papoose- 
carrier illustrated here borrows a great deal 
from the pack carrier. Mr. Sherman Ewing 
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of Thacher School was the designer and 
manufacturer. 

The baby is safely and comfortably tied 
in. A blanket (canvas is better in warm 
weather) is cut and fastened to the frame 
so that pieces from both sides and the bot- 
tom can be brought together and laced 
over the baby. Arm holes were cut in the 
side pieces. 
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DETAIL OF TRICYCLE UNIT 





_ x CARRY-ALL invented by John F. Stan- 
ton of Mill Valley, California, solved the 
gas-less shopping trip. 

Although almost any type of lumber could 
be used in making this cart (box lumber is 
perfectly satisfactory), the placement of 
the wheels and seat is quite important. As 


constructed it is beautifully balanced, al- 
most impossible to tip, and requires no 
great pushing effort. 

The cart offers a variety of uses around the 
garden. The foot rest could be used for 
small tools; rakes, hoes, and so forth could 
be handled in the large compartment. 
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Wher | am my (sunners Mate 


When a certain gunner in Uncle Sam’s 
Navy comes home to marry me—and 
stay—I’m going to need the very best 
appliances and housewares! Things 
will have to be right for that man. 
Home spic-and-span as a cruiser’s 
deck, food cooked to beat the fleet. So 
I’m using the “U”’ Plan for ““V” Day. 
Here’s how it works: . . . (1) Check on 
this page the Universal housewares 
you will need . . . (2) Add up the 
estimated values you decide upon... 
(3) Put that sum into War Bonds... 
(4) Take the check list to your local 
dealer today and ask him to put you 
on his priority list. 

You make no down payment, you’re 
under no obligation! But you do put 
yourself in line among the lucky 
“firsts’’ to get Universal prod- 
ucts after Victory! Send for the 
“U” Plan for‘*V”’ Day Booklet 
which gives added details—write 
to Dept. SU, 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
- NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


CHECK UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 
AND HOUSEWARES HERE! 










































UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 1941 PRICE 
AND HOUSEWARES RANGE 





APPROXIMATE) 












Electric Ronges . . . se $94.95—279.95 $....c0000e 
WoterHeoters . . . « «+ T400—123.00 — cesccereee 
Wetes «. 2+ «© «© @ S4AIS—HVBAGS — ceccscccee 









Woners . 2 6 6 te et B4GS—VOAGS — ceceecsene 
Bag Type Vocuum Cleaners. . 29.95— S9.9S = ...csesaee 
Tonk Type Vocuwm Cleaners . 59.95— 69.95 ...ss-seee 
Hand Vacuum Cleaners + © WUAS— 99S ceccscceee 






Londers “Open Top” Corpet 
Sie eta 395— 7: imental 







Percolators . « «+ «+ + « 
Mines 2 1 tt et ew 24.95— 27.95 









Woffielrom . . . « « 6.95— 10.95 
Sondwich Grills. 2 2 « 7.95— 12.50 
HeotingPods . . . « 395— 8.95 






Hot Plates . . «© + + « 3.95— 10.95 
Portable Heaters . . + + 







Table Knives ond Forts. . « 
Food ond Meat Choppers . . 







Household Scales . « «+ « « IS aeeveevees 
Pressure Cookers. + + © = ener seee 
Fruit Juicers © 6 se ee B25 SIS ceceeveeee 
Stove Percolators « «4 « x 9S cecccecece 













BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
Check here the Universal appliances you've 
dreamed of owning. Put their estimated 
valve into Wer Bonds—then after Victory, 
you can stop dreaming and stert owning! 
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Spread OLD ENGLISH 
NO RUBBING WAX 
gently over floors and 
linoleum. Let it dry. A 
glossy-hard, protective 
finish in 15 minutes. 
Pint. « « » 39 cents 











OLD ENGLISH SCRATCH 
REMOVING POLISH 
does two jobs at once. 
| Contains special color- 
ing agent that hides 
scratches as it polishes. 
6 ounce bottle, 23 cents 














OLD ENGLISH ALL PUR- 
POSE CLEANER dissolves 
dirt from painted walls 
and woodwork—without 
dulling lustre. Costs but 
half the price of other 
quality cleaners. Qt. 23¢ 


OW Esralish 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
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What Is Western Design? 


Here is Jack Moss’s Answer 


a. is Western home design? 

It is uninhibited colors that might raise an 
eyebrow of hidebound Elsewherians ac- 
customed to somber gray and neutral 
tones. It is California hand prints in bold 
tropical designs and rough textured fabrics 
instead of silks and satins. It has no par- 
ticular period but breathes the spirit of 
wider horizons. It is simple, direct, with- 
out the inhibitions of Eastern America; 
without the ostentation of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury England or France. They are too arti- 
ficial and stilted for California. Our West- 
ern traditions are different. Our lives are 
different. 

LARGER SCALE 

Generally speaking our furniture is larger 
in size than comparatively priced furniture 
in the East. When I say “our furniture,” 
I mean that which is designed in California 
for California homes, and not of Eastern 
manufacture and shipped in, nor local com- 
mercial copyists of Grand Rapids. The 
Eastern sofas more often than not are a 
two-and-a-half-passenger size while ours 
frequently seat four and five persons. Our 
tables have a tendency to be lower, wider, 
and less spindly. Four- and five-foot coffee 
tables are not unusual. In Eastern cities, 
where expensive city homes are often built 
on thirty-foot lots, furniture has to be com- 


pressed into smaller areas, which naturally 
calls for narrow, higher proportions. Even 
where they aren’t so compressed, this ten- 
dency still prevails. 

The only difference in New York between 
a $10,000 house and a $20,000 one is that 
the latter has a more expensive interior. 
The exteriors can be identical. To move 
from the cramped quarters of Manhattan 
to California is to breathe deeper and look 
on life more expansively. Flowers and trees 
take on a new meaning. Subtropical vege- 
tation fascinates new comers. People who 
never before cared about being out in day- 
time now find it stimulating. It is a nat- 
ural sequence then, when they plan their 
new home, to plan for more outdoor living. 
Western home design is simply building 
and decorating to take advantage of West- 
ern conditions. It is planning the living 
areas and furniture placement first and 
then the outside walls, instead of a conven- 
tional arrangement of rooms behind a rep- 
lica of the ornate facade of a house someone 
built a hundred years ago. It is building 
from the inside out rather than from the 
outside in. In building a home in the East 
the emphasis has always been on building a 
place “to shut out the wintry blasts.” Here 
in our milder climate we like to marry the 
indoors to the outdoors, or at least get 
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them acquainted. Thus we have better 
fenestration than any other part of the 
country—larger windows and walls of glass 
to open up the house rather than close it in. 


POSTWAR 


What about the interior of the Western 
postwar home? I'll leave the gadgets and 
the Jules Verne stuff to those who know 
more about it than I. However, I have 
been in close touch with some wartime de- 
velopments which are going to have a pro- 
found effect upon the houses of the future, 
and in my opinion there is no doubt but 
that California will be in the fore in taking 
advantage of these improvements. Fungus- 
proof, termite-proof, waterproof plywood 
bonded with phenolic (plastic) glue spells 
marvelous possibilities for new home de- 
sign. It has been made in sheets as large 
as 20 feet by 60 feet and can be bent into 
all manner of curves. This will make pos- 
sible beautiful panelling of matched woods, 
with easy-to-clean, gracefully rounded cor- 
ners. Entire houses can be built of it, and 
the rooms won’t have to be necessarily a 
series of rectangles. Curved walls of all 
kinds will be easy. An entirely new type 
of furniture will come into being. 

During the time I was working as designer 
in the aviation business, successful experi- 
ments were made in short wave and dia- 
thermy whereby heat was transmitted 
through the air. It should be possible in a 
comparatively short time to maintain a 
perfectly even temperature in a room in- 
stead of the hot and cold spots we have at 
present. Positive and negative fields could 
be established in the walls using this prin- 
ciple of high frequency oscillating tubes, 
whereby heat rays could be passed through 
every inch of the room. The walls would 
get no warmer than they do now. Our 
swimming pools could be maintained at 
whatever temperature we liked them. Our 
bath tubs could be pre-heated, and the 
water kept warm. 

The use of transparent plexiglas for the 
nose and streamlined cockpits of airplanes 
suggests sparkling bathrooms of the future 
with crystal-like fixtures and shower stalls 
made in one piece. Fireproof, sun-resistant 
fabrics made of glass that will not rot like 
ordinary glass curtains are another promise 
of the postwar world. Amazingly strong, 
beautiful weaves of Nylon, and novelty tex- 
tures of acetates and plastic threads will 
help brighten our homes. 

Many of these innovations for our new 
homes were developed in the airplane in- 
dustry of Southern California; others orig- 
inated elsewhere in the country. But I have 
no doubt that it will be in the California 
home that they first reach their culmina- 
tion in home design. 

We have a superb opportunity before us. 
In planning our new homes, let us take ad- 
vantage of the wonderful natural attri- 
butes of California and the manifold contri- 
butions of science under wartime pressure. 
Let’s forget Marie Antoinette and Queen 
Anne and plan for the greatest era of them 
all—the Twentieth Century. 
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Wherever 
you live, 
have water 
from handy 
faucets for 
DISHWASHING 
COOKING - CANNING 
CLEANING 
LAUNDERING 


- and Enjoy a 
MODERN 
BATHROOM, TOO 
Count the many ways running water can 
| serve you daily in your home. Because it is 
your greatest convenience, don't be without 
handy faucets. If you live beyond the city 
water mains—or are planning a home in the 
country, or a lakeside cottage—be sure to 
include an automatic Myers Water System. 
Wherever you live, you can have an abun- 
dance of water, hot and cold, in a modern 
kitchen, bathroom and laundry. Plan now to 
own a famous lifetime Myers. See your Myers 
dealer, or write for free water 
| system book. 


| THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
763 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Night Heaters are lA... 
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defense housing, other 


war-essential uses. 


But by special authoriza- 
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est heaters for 


use...for you. 


Heaters are still hard to 
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yours. But if it gets be- 
yond repair, replace it 
with a Day & Night, 
America’s finest heater. 
See your Day & Night 
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ing a new unit. 
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AMERICA’ FINEST 
WATER **0 SPACE HEATERS 
WATER COOLERS 


DAY & NIGHT MFG. CO 
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Finished and unfinished pieces of paper pottery; all were made on plaster of Paris molds 


PAPER POTTERY 


Pick up the Ingredients Around the House 


I. you don’t want to go to the trouble and 
expense of buying pottery-making equip- 
ment until you know whether you have a 
feel for the craft, try your hand at making 
“pottery” out of waste newspaper. While 
no substitute for the real thing, it will give 
you a chance to see what you can do with 
your hands. And the results, while not as 
durable as real pottery, are decorative and 
useful as well. 

Ingredients and tools for making paper pot- 
tery can all be picked up around the house. 
A stack of old newspapers, and a dishpan 
or pail are all you need to start with. Avoid 
paper with large portions of solid black or 
large headlines—the ink darkens the mix- 
ture too much. Tear the paper into small 
bits—the smaller the better, cover com- 
pletely with boiling water, and stir thor- 
oughly. Set mixture aside to soak for about 
three days, stirring daily so that every bit 
of paper is thoroughly soaked. 

Next, drain off any excess water floating on 
top (more water can be added later if 
needed). To the mixture add about one 
part white kitchen flour to two parts of 
the paper pulp. The mixture should have 
about the consistency of dough or clay. 
You may have to add more flour if it 
doesn’t seem stiff enough. Mix and knead 
the “clay” with your hands as you would 
bread dough, removing all lumps and 
strings. The clay is now ready to be molded 
or modeled. 

For tools, a spatula, the round end of a 
knife, a nut pick, even a knitting needle can 
be used. As you go along you'll find other 
household equipment that can be used as 
tools, depending on what you are making. 
For your modeling board, a large drawing 


board is fine. A breadboard will do. Or you 
can even use the kitchen drainboard. 
Decide what you want to make—a simple 
dish, a little ash tray, a bowl, a tile, a small 
wall plaque. Then, to eliminate all the air 
pockets and to make the dough or clay as 
compact as possible, thump and pound a 
chunk of the dough into the general shape 
of the piece you want to make. Use your 
tools to trim off, round away, depress, or 
work in a design. 

(The extra clay should be covered with a 
wet cloth and put away in a cool place for 
future use. It will keep 3 to 4 days, but 
may mildew after that. It can be cleaned 
of the first mildew, and if it is used at once, 
will be satisfactory. Once it has soured it 
can’t be used.) 

The finished object should be put in a dry 
place to harden. Don’t put it near arti- 
ficial heat or directly in the sun, because if 
it dries too quickly, it will crack. (Should 
a piece crack in normal drying, the crack 
can be filled in with more of the clay mix- 
ture.) The object should dry thoroughly in 
from 3 days to a week, depending on the 
size of the piece and the weather. 

A plaster of Paris mold can be used to ad- 
vantage with this sort of clay if you want 
to make several objects of the same size and 
shape. To make a small bow] mold, use one 
of your regular pottery bowls. Turn it up- 
side down on a board; grease it well with 
vaseline or liquid soap, and tie a piece of 
linoleum around it. Now mix your plaster 
of Paris—about 234 pounds to a quart of 
water is a good proportion. Put the water 
in a pan, sprinkle the plaster on top, and 
then work it thoroughly with your hands 
until the mixture has a creamy consistency. 
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Let it stand for 4 or 5 minutes, and then 
pour it over the inverted greased bowl. The 
linoleum guards will keep the plaster from 
running all over the board. In about 10 
minutes the plaster of Paris should be hard 
enough to lift off. This is your mold. Shape 
your damp clay to this mold, and let it 
stand until the sides shrink away from the 
mold—about 3 or 4 days. 

Once dry, this paper pottery can be colored 
with water colors or oil paints, or a combi- 
nation of furniture stain and color. If it 
is painted with a solid color, a design in 
contrasting color can be put on free-hand. 
When dry, give it a couple of coats of shel- 
lac or varnish. If the object must hold 
water, give it about 3 coats of a waterproof 
shellac. 

The finished object, because it is basically 
made of paper, will be very light in weight, 
and of course not as durable as real clay 
pottery. It can be made a little more dur- 
able, however, by the addition of a little 
plastic wood—about a pint of it to a gallon 
of the prepared clay mixture. Add the 
plastic wood just before shaping the object, 
and only to a small portion of the clay at 
a time, since it must be used immediately. 
The plastic wood makes the piece dry in a 
few hours, so it must be finished at one 
sitting. 


BUILT-UP CLAV 
THIN COAT 
, OF CLAY 


PLYWOOD BASE 





Wall plaques or tiles should be formed on 
a plywood base. The clay won’t always 
stick tightly to wood, but since it has a 
paper base, it will stick to glue. So give the 
plywood a coat of glue and a thin coat of 
clay. Use this as the base for your tile or 
plaque. 

In making bookends, use a heavy piece of 
metal for the base, since the paper clay, 
when dry, is very light in weight. 
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ONE COAT 
AND THAT’S ALL 














These exclusive SEAL-IED 
advantages are yours 


A DURABLE OIL BASE PAINT 
i ONE COAT COVERS 

IT’S “ AROMA-IZED” 

SPEEDY TO APPLY 

M QUICK DRYING 

NO LAPS OR BRUSH MARKS 
REALLY WASHABLE 
 “PRE-HARMONIZED” COLORS 
i MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 















Apply just one coat of 


Seal-ied to dull walls and 


iL 


| 
tl | 


will make you beam! For Seal-ied does MORE 


ceilings and their beau- 


| tiful new appearance 


than ordinary paints. One coat covers old kal- 
somine, wallpaper, plaster, wallboard, or 
other porous surfaces with a velvety smooth- 
ness that only an oil base finish can give. Seal- 
ied is quick drying and extremely durable. 
It’s easy to apply, leaves no laps or brush 
marks, and easy to keep clean. Give YOUR 


home a refreshing new interior. One coat of 


Seal-ied will do it. 
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Their homes bombed to destruction, 
Londoners still grew lovely flower gar- 
dens . . . noble contributions to beauty 
«++ and morale. 


Plant and Enjoy 
a Winter Garden 


When you plant your winter flowers, 
make them grow even lovelier with 
Vigoro—for your own satisfaction 
and the inspiration of your neigh- 
bors. 

In this favored section of the coun- 
try you can enjoy flowers the year 
around—lovelier, finer flowers as 
well as lawns, shrubs and trees. But 
feed them Vigoro to get them started 
right and to make them grow more 
vigorously. Vigoro supplies in scien- 
tifically balanced proportions the 
food that growing things need from 
the soil. Remember ... Vigoro.. 
and get it today. 


Comes in bags of 100, 50, 25, 10, 5 lbs. 
and 1 lb. and in handy tablet form. 


You'll find two types at your dealer’s 
—(1) Vigoro. (2) Vigoro Victory Gar- 
den Fertilizer. Buy both with confi- 
dence. 


YIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
A product of Swift 2 Company 


Made in ater especially for West 
Coast soils 











Day-Lilies and 
Chrysanthemums 


aa AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS are so 
prolific as to variety and color that choos- 
ing from catalogue descriptions is a bit be- 
wildering. If you can manage to visit a 
nursery this month and see them in bloom, 
you'll probably be better satisfied. This 
is a good time to buy them, for they can 
both be planted now—day-lilies in their 
permanent locations, chrysanthemums in 
a bed where they can grow until spring, 
when you should divide them for increase. 


DAY-LILIES 
After growing day-lilies for a year or two, 
most gardeners wonder how they ever got 
along without them. Though as easily 
grown as the most fool-proof plants, they 
are both distinctive and hardy. Aside from 
harboring snails under their abundant foli- 
age, they are pest-free, and we have yet to 
see one that was diseased. 
Cuutvure: Day-lilies are primarily sun-lov- 
ers, but give a fair account of themselves 
in light shade. They are not at all particu- 
lar about soil. However, as with all plants 
that endure abuse and careless treatment, 
they repay you generously when you treat 
them well. 
Periops oF BLOOM: Some bloom in spring, 
others in summer or fall, while many bloom 
most of the year. Some bloom at night, but 
the majority bloom during the day. Don’t 
let the name “hemerocallis,” which means 
“beautiful for a day,” mislead you into 
thinking that day-lilies are shy-blooming. 
Though their individual flowers are short- 
lived, they keep coming on in steady suc- 
cession. This habit of bloom in no way 
detracts from their reputation as good cut 
flowers, for all you have to do in order to 
keep an arrangement in perfect condition 
for a week or more is to remove the faded 
blossoms when necessary, just as you do 
with iris or gladiolus. 
Uses: Perennial or mixed borders are ideal 
places for day-lilies. In time they form 
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Korean chrysanthemums can be trained 
to grow in vine-like fashion against a wall 
or fence. Try growing this kind from seed 


c 


massive clumps which give borders solidity 
and make focal points around which you 
can group other plants. Delphiniums, 
shasta daisies, veronicas, blue salvias. 
chrysanthemums, snapdragons, and lupins 
are flowers which combine well with day- 
lilies. 

Day-lilies are handsome as foreground 
plants for earlier blooming iris, or for aga- 
panthus, tall tritomas (Red-Hot Pokers) , 
and evergreen shrubs. One of the most 
spectacular drive plantings we have seen 
was in a country garden where tawny-apri- 
cot day-lilies were massed against a back- 
ground of Austrian Copper roses. 

There are some charming dwarf species 
(Hemerocallis Dumortieri, H. flavina, H. 
Middendorffi, and H. minor) which are 
ideal for small gardens. 

The night-blooming types should definitely 
be planted in the patio, or outside a room 
where their flowers and fragrance can be 
enjoyed at close range. H. citrina is a night- 
blooming species, and there are several hy- 
brids which also bloom at night. 
PropaGAaTion: Day-lilies can be planted at 
any time from containers. If you are di- 
viding the clumps, fall is the best time, for 
the plants will become well-established be- 
fore their blooming period starts in spring 
or early summer. 

The roots of day-lilies are thick, fleshy, and 
very strong, which makes them rather dif- 
ficult to separate. The best way to divide 
a large clump is to place two large spading 
forks back to back in the center of the 
clump, then pry them apart. The two 
halves of the clump will separate easily 
with little or no damage to the roots. Fur- 
ther divisions can be made until you have 
several pieces about 6 inches in diameter. 
Day-lilies grow so vigorously that it is best 
to divide them every four or five years, 
otherwise the flowers become small and less 
numerous. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The chrysanthemums which do most for 
the average garden are quite different from 
the heavy-headed, conventional flowers 
that hold the spotlight at football games 
and flower shows. Modern chrysanthe- 
mums are light, graceful, decorative, and 
amazingly versatile. 

Uses: If you are interested mainly in gar- 
den effects, the singles, pompons, buttons, 
Korean hybrids, and the new cushion 
(azaleamum) types are the best ones to 
use. They do not need disbudding, rarely 
require staking, produce large quantities of 
flowers, and make a colorful display. 
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Cascade chrysanthemums can be grown in 
pots or boxes. To have them bloom in fall, 
cuttings can be started very early in spring 


For cutting, the singles, pompons, anem- 
one-flowered, and feathery or spidery va- 
rieties are outstanding. 

The best chrysanthemums for low bedding, 
edgings, and the foreground of mixed bor- 
ders are the dwarf cushion varieties which 
make compact, rounded plants about 10 
inches high. They are also good for potting. 
Perhaps the most graceful of all chrysan- 
themums are the cascade types. These are 
usually small-flowered singles with slender 
stems which are easily trained to grow at 
the acute angle necessary if the plant is to 
shower over the edge of a pot, hanging 
basket, or window box. 

PropaGATion: One of the most interesting 
ways to grow chrysanthemums is to sow 
them from seed. From a packet of mixed 
seed you may get a plant that is unusual 
in color or shows some variation from the 
type. Many new varieties have been dis- 
covered in this way. Seed sown in January 
will produce flowers the following autumn. 
The usual method of propagation is by di- 
vision of the old plants in the spring after 
the new growth has made a good start. 
Single strong shoots with healthy roots 
taken from the outside of the clump make 
the strongest plants. 
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The best chrysanthemums are grown from 
tip cuttings taken from the new growth in 
March or April. The cuttings, 3 or 4 inches 
long, should be placed in boxes or pots of 
sand, or in frames until they are rooted, 
after which they can be potted up or 
planted out. 

Cuutture: Chrysanthemums will be leggy 
and bloom prematurely unless you pinch 
them back. Start pinching back the tips 
when the plants are 6 or 8 inches high and 
repeat every 3 or 4 weeks until July or 
August. 

It is also possible to more or less regulate 
the blooming period of chrysanthemums 
by dividing and moving them late. We 
have divided them as late as August 1, 
enjoying their bloom between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. Flowering is also post- 
poned by pinching back. 
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N ITS EARLY STAGES, Athlete’s Foot 
may hardly bother you at all. But should your 


ees 


Se RE eee 
aerate 


case progress, it’s another matter. Your toes turn fiery red, 
the flesh between them cracks open, itching is severe. Skin 
flakes off in dull, whitish patches. Every step you take hurts 
like fury! That’s because Athlete’s Foot irritates nerve end- 
ings of your feet. However, there’s much you can do to avoid 
such an attack if you understand the causes of Athlete’s Foot. 


What Athlete’s Foot is 


Athlete’s Foot is a skin infection 
caused by micro-organisms which 
thrive on dead skin and excessive 
perspiration between your toes. 
It produces an irritation often fol- 
lowed by splitting of the skin 
allowing organisms to attack open 
flesh and nerve endings. 


What you can do about it 


Drench the cracked skin be- 
tweenyour toeswith AbsorbineJr., 
full strength. Do this night and 
morning and repeat daily. Guard 
against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In ad- 
vanced cases consult your doctor 
in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


2, EE EAE a Sa aa aN Fo, 


How you may get it 
- The micro-organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot are carried 
through the air—are present on 
most feet at one time or another. 
They are also found on bath mats, 
in swimming pools, on floors and 
floor coverings. It’s almost im- 
possible for you to avoid the risk 

of exposure to Athlete’s Foot. 








How to tell if you have it 


Before you go to bed tonight, 
look between your toes. Spread 
them apart carefully. Is the skin 
moist and cracked, tender and 
inflamed? Is itching present? Such 
syinptoms usually indicate that 
your feet have been infected with 
Athlete’s Foot. 


FER PG AL, 


At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass; 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


Also brings quick relief to minor insect bites, 






How Absorbine Jr. helps 


1. Absorbine Jr. kills, on contact, 
the micro-organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot! 2. It dissolves per- 
spiration products on which Ath- 
lete’s Foot organisms thrive. 3. It 
dries skin between the toes. 4. It 
cleanses and helps heal broken 
tissues. 5. It eases itching and 
pain of Athlete’s Foot. 






sere, aching muscles, tired, burning feet and sunburn 
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NEW 16-PAGE 


“FALL PLANTING GUIDE™ 


TELLS what to do for best results... fully 
illustrated in natural colors! It pictures, de- 
scribes and lists all leading Berries, Home 
Orchard Fruits; also Bulbs, Roses and other 
flowering plants. Packed with IDEAS... 
write for your free copy today. (Ready in 
early August.) Mail your request (a post- 
card will do) to NILES Main Office: 


NURSERY CO. 


George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 
Branches: MENLO PARK, WALNUT CREEK, 
SACRAMENTO, MODESTO, FRESNO 


80th Year 
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Low Shrubs 


Hardy, Easy-to-Grow Low Hedges and 


Ground-Covers for Sunny Gardens 


= GARDENERS are on the lookout for 
low, compact evergreen shrubs. They are 
needed to solve certain problems that are 
inevitable in every garden—the spot under 
a low window, against a meter box or low 
water hydrant, the much-tramped inter- 
section where two paths meet, or the bare 
slope which asks for a hardy ground-cover. 
And although some gardeners will at first 
argue against edging flower beds, borders, 
and drives with low hedges, they usually 
cry out for them after they have struggled 
for a few years to keep plantings from spill- 
ing over in paths and roadways. (The fol- 
lowing list includes some plants which you 
may have had growing in your garden for 
many years but have never considered for 
these special purposes.) 


Korean Boxwood (Buzus Harlandii). 

Cotor: Similar to Japanese Boxwood (B. micro- 
phylla var. japonica) except that its slightly nar- 
rower leaves are a lighter, brighter green. 
Hetcut: Grows to 2 feet and remains very 
dense and compact in habit. Grows more rap- 
idly than Common Boxwood (B. sempervirens). 
Harviness: Hardy to 5°. 

Cutture: Though it is more resistant to heat 
and drought than the common boxwood, it 
should be generously watered for the best 
results. 

Use: One of the best low evergreen hedges to 
enclose flower beds, line paths and drives, or to 
use as a low foundation planting around houses 
of modern design. Boxwood can also be grown 
as trimmed or untrimmed specimens in the gar- 
den, and in tubs, large pots, and window boxes. 


Lavender (Lavandula). 

Three types of lavender are noteworthy here: 
English Lavender (L. officinalis); French Laven- 
der (L. dentata); and Spanish Lavender (L. 
Stoechas). 

Cotor: English Lavender has gray foliage and 
light lavender, summer-blooming flowers on long 
stems. French Lavender has green foliage and 
shorter spikes with deeper lavender, ever-bloom- 
ing flowers. Spanish Lavender is gray-foliaged, 
and has short spikes of lavender and purple 
flowers in early summer. 

Heicut: English Lavender grows to 3 feet, 
French Lavender to 4 feet, and Spanish Laven- 
der to 18 inches. 

Harpviness: Hardy to 5°. 

Cuuture: Being native to the Mediterranean 
region, they prefer full sun, a light, not-too-rich, 
well-drained soil, and little watering. 

Use: They all make beautiful, unusual informal 
hedges. The English and French Lavenders are 
very fragrant. 


The essence of English Lavender is used in 
making perfumes and toilet waters. The dried 
flowers are used for sachets. 


Loropetalum (Loropetalum chinense) 

Cotor: During spring the shrub is covered with 
downy-white flowers which have narrow, strap- 
shaped petals. 

Heicut: Makes a compact plant 3 feet high and 
wide. 

Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 

Cutture: Plant in full sun and give it plenty 
of water. 

Use: Because it grows so neatly and compactly, 
this shrub can be grown as a formal specimen 
shrub or as a low hedge. It is also good for 
foundation plantings. 


Dwarf Myrtle (Myrtus communis compacta). 
Cotor: White flowers followed by purple ber- 
ries. Small, pointed, aromatic, shiny green 
leaves. 

Heicut: 3 to 5 feet, but can easily be kept 
lower by pruning. Two very dwarf forms, M. 
communis var. minima and var. nana, never 
grow over 2 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 10°. 

Cutture: Full sun, well-drained soil, and mod- 
erate watering. 

Use: Splendid for low hedges, foundation plant- 
ing, as formal or informal specimen shrubs. 
Their fine texture makes it possible to combine 
them easily with conifers, such as juniper and 
yew. 


Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis). 

Cotor: Gray-green, fragrant foliage and light 
lavender flowers. 

Heicut: 3 to 4 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 

Cutture: Same culture as for lavenders. 


Use: One of the most delightful plants for the 
sunny garden. Can be grown as clipped or un- 
clipped hedges, on either side of a gate, in patios, 
courtyards, herb gardens—wherever you want 
a fragrant, sun-loving shrub. A prostrate form, 
R. officinalis prostratus, is an ideal ground-cover. 


Serissa (Serissa foetida). 

Cotor: Lavender to white, tubular flowers in 
spring. Small, glistening, dark green leaves. 
Heicut: Grows to 2 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 

Cutture: Give it a sunny position and moder- 
ate watering. Prune it once or twice a year. 
Use: Because of its neat, compact, clean grow- 
ing habit, this is an ideal low foundation or 
hedge shrub. 











Santolina or Lavender-Cotton (Santolina 
Chamaecyparissus). 

Cotor: Silvery-gray, aromatic foliage, and small 
yellow, button-like flowers. 

Heicut: 18 inches to 2 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 

Cutture: This shrub is a lover of sun, and 
light, well-drained soil. It needs little watering 
and stands neglect. 

Use: One of “grandmother’s” plants which is 
slowly but surely finding its way into modern 
sophisticated gardens. A wonderful low hedge 
or edging plant for the long, hot drive, and for 
sunny beds. Is a good peacemaker when grown 
among flowers in the mixed border. 


Germander (Teucrium Chamaedrys). 

Covor: Small, shiny, toothed, dark green leaves 
and lavender-pink flowers in summer. 

Heicut: Grows to one foot. 

Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 

Cutrure: Plant in full sun in almost any soil. 
Water moderately. Cut back after flowering. 
Use: An old-time herb which is destined to be- 
come a substitute for boxwood in sections where 
boxwood edgings cannot be grown because of 
extreme heat or cold. Though it grows to 12 
inches, it can be trimmed lower if desired. 


Common Thyme (Thymus vulgaris). 

Covor: Fragrant, gray-green leaves and small, 
lilac or purplish flowers. 

Heicut: Grows 8 inches high. 

Harpiness: Hardy to zero. . 

Cutture: The poorer the soil and the sunnier 
the position, the better it seems to grow. Little 
watering is necessary. 

Use: One of our favorite low edgings, in the 
flower, vegetable, or herb garden. Delightful 
for edging main paths in the cottage or ranch- 
house garden, or to scatter among bricks and 
paving stones in patios, courtyards, and service 


areas. 


FALL PLANTING 


If you plant the shrubs mentioned above 
this month or next, you will have a good 
head start on spring. But in planting shrubs 
at this time, remember that you must be 
especially careful to keep their roots moist 
from the time of planting until the rains 
start. Watering once a week will probably 
be about right. It’s a good idea to thor- 
oughly soak the area in which you are 
planting two or three days ahead. Then 
there will be no danger of drying roots 
through transfer of moisture from them to 
the dry surrounding soil. 


LARKSPUR BED 
I have a pool in my back yard 
Not practical for swimming, 
But I can revel in the flash 
Of gray birds lightly skimming, 
Across a curve of lush blue; 
Though no fish shimmer in the depths, 
The bees quite often brush through. 


There is no splashing in my pool, 
It even takes some spading— 
But larkspur makes a lovely place 
To let my thoughts go wading. 


Virginia Elizabeth Black 
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Gay, informal, “out-of-doors” interiors— 
the Coast is famous for them. And Deltox 
color-rich rugs are perfect for just such 
a setting! Sturdy Kraft fiber with a nap- 
less surface that won’t attract dirt makes 
Deltox rugs very easy to clean. Smart 
designs make them very easy to look at! 
Many Deltox rugs are reversible—you 





get practically two for the price of one. 
If your Deltox dealer hasn’t a Deltox for. 
you now, get him to tell you how to make 
your present rugs last, until he has! 


AND ONLY | ad 


*approximate price for9 x12 


Hospitality Center 


When “home on leave” gives way 
to “home for good," imagine the 
joyous reunions firesides like this 
will invite. © Even now you may 
be planning just such a “hospital- 
ity center” in your own home... 
a mantel mural framed in the 
distinguished Western Pines*. . . 
wall cabinets and book shelves 
fashioned from these friendly and 


versatile woods. @ Actual remod- 
eling will probably have to wait 
until Victory. But gathering ideas 
can begin right now. “Western 
Pine Camera Views” will give you 
a splendid start. Your copy of this 
picture book is free on request. 
Just write: Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Dept. 183-K, Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 
THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 
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In hot weather your feet are sure to 
feel the effects of long hours of walk- 
ing or standing. Use a little Hexol in 
a warm foot bath...and let those 
aching feet soak. You'll be pleasant- 
ly surprised at the quick relief it 
gives. The fresh gentle fragrance of 
Hexol makes it a pleasure to use. 
Try Hexol today. Get it at any drug 
counter in economi- 
cal sized bottles. 

















Bulbs Some May Be New to You 


PHOTOS BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Fritillaria meleagris 


I. YOU ARE A GARDENER with a collector’s 
instinct, some of the more unusual and rare 
bulbs will some day find their place in your 
garden. This doesn’t mean that you will 
ignore daffodils, tulips, iris, gladioli, and 
other more common bulbs which are in- 
dispensable in so many ways. But in small 
corners, in the front of a border where they 
can’t possibly be overlooked, at the foot 
of a tree, in the curve of a path, you will 
find a square foot or so just made for a few 
bulbs that are out of the ordinary. Among 
the following bulbs you may find some that 
you will want to try for the first time this 
September or October. 

If you have a rock garden—or a deciduous 
tree under which you would like to plant 
spring-flowering bulbs, we suggest that you 
try some small ones for a change. Crocus, 
Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), Scilla 
sibirica, Snowdrop (galanthus), and Glory- 
of-the-Snow (chionodoxa) are some that 
you are sure to enjoy. Planted 3 to 4 inches 
apart in groups of 10 or 12, they form con- 
genial colonies that persist for many years 
if they are happily situated. 


Fritillaria imperialis 


Trillium grandiflorum 


In the narcissus family is a group known 
as the triandrus hybrids. (One variety is 
called Angel Tears.) Most of them are 
delicate white- or yellow-flowered types—so 
shy and ethereal that you wouldn’t think 
of trying to mix them with more robust 
bulbs or flowering plants. They like to 
grow alone in little retreats—in small 
niches against rocks that provide refuge 
against hot sun and strong winds, and fur- 
nish some underground coolness, as well. 
They grow happily in pots, too. Give them 
a well-drained, leafy, slightly gritty soil. 
Other bulbs which enjoy similar treatment 
and can be used in the same way are the 
Hoop Petticoat Daffodil (Narcissus Bulbo- 
codium), calochortus, and the Glory-of- 
the-Sun (Leucocoryne ixioides), a beautiful 
lavender-blue-flowered, fragrant bulb 
from the Chilean Andes. 


WOODLAND BULBS 
Among the bulbs which want a cooler loca- 
tion are the fritillarias, many of them na- 
tives of the Pacific Northwest. They revel 
in moisture and a rich, leafy soil. One of 





Camassia Leitchlinii 


SUNSET 











the most unusual fritillarias is the Check- 
ered Lily or Guinea-Hen-Flower (Fritil- 
laria meleagris), which has small, graceful 
pendant bells, and grows between 8 and 12 
inches high. In one variety the flowers are 
checkered and veined with purple and ma- 





Chionodoza 


roon, while in another they are a lovely 
pure white. 

Trilliums (Wake-Robins or Wood-Lilies) 
are woodland bulbs at their best. No bulb 
is more at home in a shaded corner, or in a 
cool spot near a stream or pool. If you have 
a bed in which ferns, lilies, and azaleas are 
happy, trilliums should also grow well. 
There are several Western species, among 
them 7’. sessile var. californicum, and var. 
rubrum, T. petiolatum, T. rivale, and T. 
ovatum, which is closely related to the 
Eastern native, 7. grandiflorum. T. ovat- 
um has large, pure white flowers which 
fade to a pink, then become deep wine- 
purple. Like Trillium grandiflorum, it re- 
quires a cool, leafy soil, and shade. 


BORDER BULBS 

Among the spectacular bulbs for borders 
is the Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperi- 
alis), a stately, lily-like plant which grows 
3 to 4 feet tall and has flowers in shades 
of yellow, orange, and red. Like the Bird- 
of-Paradise Flower, Strelitzia Reginae, it is 
one of those distinctive types that is hand- 
some when grown in large pots or tubs. 





Narcissus triandrus 
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° IN QUALITY! 


America’s supreme quality white tissue. 


® IN QUANTITY! 


Comfort Tissue’s big, 
1000-sheet roll gives 
you from 30% to 75% 
more than 5 of the 6 
other leading brands! 


@ In Handy 4-Roll 
Family-Pak! Buy 
It Today! 














Cicalaiee Warm Air 
to A¢d joining Room... 


“FIREPLACE 


warms the house on cool 
spring and fall days . . . 
When it’s chilly in the morning . . . cold 
after sunset ° 


and damp but too warm 
during the day to light « furnace fire . 
that’s when you'll really pereuate - Heati- 
lator Fireplace. For the Heatilator Fireplace 
actually circulates heat—warms the entire 
room and even — rooms. It makes the 
whole house in-between 
of spring and f. 
nace season, and dollars from the fuel bill. 
A double-walled steel heating chamber in- 
closed by the fireplace, the Heatilator serves 
as a form for masonry, assuring correct de- 
sign and eliminating usual causes of smoking. 
Available When Building Sterts 
Right now Heatilator manufacturing facili- 
ties are devoted to war work. But go right 
ahead with your plans. 
Heatilator units will be avail- 
able as soon as building 










HEATILATOR, INC., 
3 E. Third Se 
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A few Pearce Blankets may 
be seen at leading stores. 
But it’s patriotic to defer 
buying as long as possible 
and to put more money into 
fighting bonds. Later, at the 
war’s end, you can indulge 
to the full your desire for 
lovely Pearce Blankets—and 
be assured they are lovely. 
Made of finest wool, with 
deep, soft nap, smartly 
styled and in colors to har- 
monize with modern decora- 
tive trends. 


$9.95 to $17.95 

Write for sample Swatch 

Oldest Blanket 
Mill in 
America 


PEARCE MANUFACTURING CO., LATROBE, PA 


SAFE HANGING 


FOR PICTURES AND MIRRORS 


OORE for weights up te ber sd 
RSL (—tedomp ta 
and hardware stores. 













Camassia Leichtlinii, native to the West 
Coast from British Columbia to California, 
is one of the finest of the camassias, and 
is especially effective grown in bold clumps 
in the mixed border. It thrives in a heavy 
loam and enjoys plenty of moisture in win- 
ter, though it should be kept somewhat dry 
in summer. The bulbs do not have to be 
lifted after flowering, and clumps can re- 
main undisturbed for several years. It often 
grows as high as 4 feet, with as many as a 
hundred flowers from a single bulb. The 
color of the star-like flowers varies from 
lavender-blue to aconite-blue. There is also 
a white-flowered form. 


WARMTH-LOVERS 

Gardeners in warm climates can draw upon 
many unusual bulb treasures from South 
Africa. The cultural requirements of these 
bulbs are similar to those of freesias—a 
light, well-drained soil, full sun, and water 
while growing, but a dry rest period after 
flowering. 





Tritonia crocata 


Tritonias have tubular flowers in orange, 
red, yellow, or white. One of the most beau- 
tiful is 7. crocata, which has rich scarlet 
flowers that are 2 inches across. Plant a 
group of these in front of Bush Escholtzia 
(hunnemannia), if you like warm color 
effects, or in combination with blue Chinese 
Forget-Me-Not, blue violas, or native blue 
penstemon, if striking contrasts in color 
are desired. 

Babianas (called Baboon Flowers because 
baboons are said to be fond of eating the 
corms) have freesia-like flowers in blue, 
lavender, purple, red, and white. B. plicata 
is a beautiful and interesting variety with 
large, wide-open flowers of cream and lav- 
ender. 

Another South African native is Tulbaghia 
violacea, one of the few bulbs we know of 
that blooms throughout the year—a gem 
for the mixed border. 

Its mauve-pink, star-shaped flowers are 
grouped in a cluster at the top of slender 
stems that are one to two feet tall. 


SUNSET 
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A big cloth soaked in 
silky-soft KENU solution gets your 
refrigerator sparkling clean in a 
jiffy. Stains and food particles wipe 
away like magic. Sweet-smelling, 


too, for KENU has no 
hospital odor! 







Lightens Housework 
Through Chemistry 
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Tips on Planting 


Bulbs 


One of the easiest ways to plant small bulbs 
is to use a dibble (round, pointed stick). 
On the dibble make notches or draw lines 
indicating the depths at which the various 
bulbs should be planted. This is a particu- 
larly good method when planting small 
bulbs which do not require planting with 
a trowel. Anemones, ranunculus, grape 
hyacinths, and crocus are among the bulbs 
which are easily planted in this way. 
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RA 
ANEMONE AND RANUNCULUS 
Though the flowers of anemone and ranun- 
culus are quite similar, their bulbs are very 
different, and they are commonly confused 
by gardeners. The roots of a ranunculus 
are composed of several small-pointed 
prongs which should always point down- 
ward when planted. Anemone bulbs are 
irregularly shaped little tubers, quite simi- 
lar to a very small begonia. It is difficult 
to tell which is the top and which is the 
bottom of an anemone, but the top fre- 
quently has small fibrous threads attached 
to it, while the bottom is usually smooth. 
Both anemone and ranunculus have a ten- 
dency to dry out in storage. It’s a good 
idea to soak them 5 or 6 hours before plant- 
ing. 
LOCATING BULBS 

An easy way to tell where you have planted 
a bulb is to place a small mound of sand 
on top of the ground occupied by each bulb. 
This is especially convenient if you are 
planning to set out plants in the bulb bed. 
In this way you can avoid placing a plant 
directly on top of a bulb. 


SMALL BULB INSURANCE 

Many small bulbs, such as Glory-of-the- 
Sun, have a tendency to work deeper into 
the ground each year until they are finally 
lost. This can be prevented by placing a 
fine wire mesh over the bottom of the bulb 
bed about 8 to 10 inches below the surface 
of the ground. The wire also prevents the 
entrance of gophers from below. 


DON’T FORGET LIST 


On large-sized pieces of pasteboard I make 
garden guides for each month in the year, 
pasting on newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings which contain monthly gardening in- 
formation and instructions. Each month I 
hang the appropriate chart in my garage 
near my garden tools where it can be re- 
ferred to easily —F. K., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 











Cleanliness is a first rule of war-time 
conservation. Protect your shining 
white refrigerator and stove, your kitchen O 
sink and bathroom tiles by keeping them 
clean and bright. Scour with suds. 
Use SCOTCH TRIPLE-ACTION CLEANSER, 
the cleanser that makes suds because it 
containssoap. Itcontains no harsh 
abrasive toscratch or mar surfaces- 
dissolves grease, banishes dirt, 
brightens surfaces—in triple-quick time." 

































Scrubbing toilet 
bowls is complete- 
ly unnecessary. 
Don’t use soaps, 
cleansers or spe- 
cial disinfectants. 
Let Sani-Flush 
keep your bowl 
gleaming white, 
the quick, easy, 
sanitary way. Use 
it at least twice a 
week. Removes 
unsightly discol- 
orations and the constantly-forming 
invisible film in which toilet germs lie. 
Sani-Flush is entirely different from 
ordinary cleansers. It works chemi- 
cally—removes a cause of toilet odors. 
Even cleans the hiddén trap. Safe with 
septic tanks and in toilet connections. 
(See directions on 
can.) Sold everywhere, 
two convenient sizes. 






© QUICK 
e EASY 
© SANITARY 


SAFE in SEPTIC TANKS! 


Don’t think that you have to scrub toilet 
bowls just because you fear trouble with your 
septic tank. Eminent research authorities have 
proven how easy and safe Sani-Flush is for 
toilet sanitation with septic tanks. Write for 
copy of their scientific report. It’s yours free 
for the asking. Simply address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. E-4, Canton 2, Ohio. 





Protect your garden 

with this handy dust 

repellent. 

CLEAN 
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Quick 
° 
EASY 
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Does Your Garden Need 


Soil Conditioning? 


iss the many methods used to correct 
soils in the different parts of the West. are 
analyzed and fitted into a pattern, the 
average gardener can see a pretty clear 
picture of one part of soil chemistry and 
what it means to him. 


IN ARIZONA 


In most of the soils of the Southwest, cal- 
cium carbonate (chemically the same as 
limestone) is present in small granules or 
particles scattered through the soil and 
sometimes in hard rock layers. Locally it 
is referred to as “caliche,” and at no time 
is it spoken of in terms of endearment. 
When local gardeners find it near the sur- 
face in large accumulations, they find it 
advantageous in the long run to remove as 
much of it as possible. While all the truck 
crops grow successfully in these soils, many 
shrubs and trees, particularly rose bushes, 
show results of iron deficiency by blanching 
and turning yellow. This condition, known 
as chlorosis, can be corrected by the appli- 
cation of a manure-sulfur mixture and by 
spraying with iron-salt solutions. However, 
yearly applications of sulfur, in most cases, 
keep the soil in condition. 

Of course it is important that the soil be 
kept well aerated and in good physical con- 
dition. The alkaline reaction of the lime- 
stone is much less harmful in well managed 
soils. The addition of humus in the form of 
well-rotted manure is especially beneficial. 


ALKALI (A) DEPOSITED HIGHER THAN WATERLINE 





Since the alkali is carried by the water, 
irrigation should reach a higher point than 
the plants and deposit the alkali above 
them. This can be done by crowning the 
center of the double row 2 or 3 inches above 
the plant row. 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The use of sulfur is gaining in popularity 
throughout Southern California wherever 
there is evidence of too high an alkaline re- 
action. 

Citrus growers use sulfur to great advan- 
tage. Applications of three to four hundred 
pounds per acre are made depending upon 
the soil type (sandy soils take less sulfur 
than héavy soils) . 

The customary three to four hundred 


pounds per acre works out to a rate of ap- 
proximately one pound per 100 square feet. 
The safe application would be at a rate of 
24, pound per 100 square feet for sandy soil, 
and one pound per 100 square feet for 
heavy clay and adobe soils. 

In the small garden the best method of ap- 
plication to assure an even distribution of 
sulfur is to mix one pound of sulfur with 
3 or 4 parts of sand. This mixture should 
be dug into the top 3 inches of soil. This is 
not done to protect the plants from fumes 
(most garden plants are dusted with sulfur 
without injury) , but to place the sulfur in 
the most advantageous position for oxida- 
tion. 

Sulfur can be applied at any time of the 
year, but applications in the spring seem 
to bring more rapid results. Reaction be- 
gins in from 4 to 6 weeks. In the average 
garden one application should be sufficient 
for a period of a year and a half. 

When sulfur is added to the soil it is oxi- 
dized, and in combination with soil mois- 
ture forms sulfuric acid. This in turn forms 
carbonic acid which combines with calcium 
carbonate to form calcium bicarbonate. 
The result is a lower alkalinity of the soil. 
Too much sulfur will change the soil over 
to the acid side to a point where there is a 
danger of “binding” phosphorus and mak- 
ing it unavailable to the plants. Also, too 
much sulfur can deplete the soil of cal- 
cium, for the calcium bicarbonate which is 
formed is more soluble than calcium car- 
bonate, and leaches from the soil more 
rapidly. 


THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 


Gardeners who are having difficulty with 
any of the acid-loving plants—camellias, 
rhododendrons, gardenias and so forth— 
will find the sulfur treatment an excellent 
substitute for the special acid fertilizers, 
which are no longer being manufactured. 
Treat the soil with an equivalent of 4% to 
24 pound per 100 square feet. Of course 
you will not be able to dig it in as deeply 
as in open garden areas on account of 
possible root injury. Cultivate it in and 
water it in. 

If your plants are now showing injury due 
to the alkalinity of the soil, you can correct 
the condition quickly by spraying with iron 
sulfate. Use a solution of 1 teaspoon of 
iron sulfate to 2 quarts of water. One 
spraying usually gives results within 10 
days to 2 weeks. If it does not, repeat 
the spraying of the foliage at the end of 
2 weeks. 











There’s a Keasou 


Why Successful 
Growers Use 
GERMAIN’S 
SEED 


Commercial growers 
= Germain’s seed 

ecause they produce 
finer crops and better 
stands. Germain’s 
Seeds, bred from pedi- 
greed stock, are scien- 
tifically laboratory 
tested and rechecked 
every four months for 
germination. 25,000 
such tests were made 
last year. So fora more 
abundant supply of 
fresh vegetables from 
your garden, do as suc- 
cessful growers do— 
plant GERMAIN’S seed 

At Your Garden Supply Dealer 





“HIGHER 
GERMINATION’ 
Say Successful Growers 

“Germain's seed is used 
exclusively by members of 
our Association. We find a 
higher percentage of ger- 
minatior: thus use less seed 
with better results.“ 

Fruit & Vegetable Growers 

Exchange of California 





Before moving outdoor plants 

indoors . . . strengthen them now 

against fluctuating indoor heat. Fulton's 
Plantabbs mean year ‘round sturdier, 
healthier plants—covered with beautiful 
blooms. Each tablet is a balanced meal, 

¥ equaling a shovel full of manure. Plus Vitamin 


23) Four tablets to gallon of water make 
rich liquid food. Dealers 25c, 50c, $1, 
$2.75 or postpaid Plantabbs Company, 


IN TABLET FORM 


GARDENs 


MESANI* 


and bu] . 
e wee be 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 
DAYLILIES .. HEMEROCALLIS 


5 plants $2.00 postpaid. Specially selected from 
leading named varieties and colors to bloom over 
long period of time. Descriptive list on request. 
SYLVAN GARDENS, Rt. 8, Box 115-S, Portland 1, Ore. 


A FRAGRANT FACIAL CLEANSER— 
Gives your face youthful loveliness 
Tingles retreshingly as it removes dirt, 
' grime. An excellent powder base. 
_} Buy AMBROSIA Liquid Beauty 
| Aids at Drug. Dept. & 10c Stores 
HINZE AMBROSIA.NEW YORK CITY 
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SUGAR-FED MELONS 


Almost every season we hear from a gar- 
dener who has increased the size and sugar 
content of several melons by bottle-feeding 
them with sugar. 

In a check-up at various agricultural ex- 
periment stations we found that while 
many had heard about sugar feeding, only 
one had seen such an experiment carried 
out, and there was no literature on the sub- 
ject to which we could refer. 


i 
———*=< 


If you want to try it on a melon or two, fill 
a jar or a similar container with a 10 per 
cent sugar solution, cut a leaf from a stem, 
and place the cut end of the stem in the 
solution. If the sugar-sucking stem is near 





the melon (rather than the base of the 
plant), better results should be obtained. 
Don’t try a heavy sugar solution. Too 
much sugar will reverse the process and 
draw water from the plant. 

Unfortunately any added sugar the melon 
receives will not change the flavor. The 
flavor oils or esters are created by the sun. 


MORE MINT 
By the time September arrives, mint is usu- 
ally in flower, and the leaves have become 
very small, making them of little use for 
either mint sauce or for flavoring drinks. If 
you want a fresh crop of leaves, cut back at 
least part of your patch to the ground. 
Water liberally and you will have lots of 
young growth in a few weeks. 


CARE OF POTS 


Before potting plants, soak new pots in 
water for half an hour to prevent them 
from absorbing water intended for the 
plants. If pots have been used previously, 
wash inside and out, using a little sand on 
the scrubbing brush to clean them well. 


PRUNING BERRIES 


Unwanted suckers of raspberries and black- 
berries should be pulled out, rather than 
cut off, when they have reached a height 
of about one foot. This breaks them away 
from the horizontal roots and prevents im- 
mediate renewal of sucker growth. 
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This Pine - Scented 
Insect Spray Destroys 
Insects = RIGHT NOW! 


Bug-a-boo Insect Spray kills flies, ants, 
silverfish, moths, roaches, mosquitoes 
and other pests — quickly, effectively. 
When used as directed, this pine-scent- 
ed spray won't harm furniture, walls, 
clothes or drapes. Far exceeds U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce minimum require- 
ments for an AA insect spray. 

Get Bug-a-boo at your favorite de- 
partment or hardware store, or at your 

Mobilgas dealers. 


ALSO: 
Bug-a-boo Moth Crystals and 
Bug-a-boo Garden Spray 


BUG-A-BOO BEARS 
THIS FAMOUS 
SYMBOL OF QUALITY 





GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 





leet 





a (A Socony-Vacuum Company) 
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Build it yourself with Kraftile Patio 
Tile . . . easily, inexpensively! 


An outdoor patio can be the most enjoyable 
feature of your home...where you can serve 
meals, entertain friends, or just relax. Your 
local Kraftile Dealer, who can be found inthe 
yellow section of your telephone directory, 
will gladly help you plan home and garden 
improvements with Kraftile Patio Tile. 


FREE BOOK! 24 pages of helpful hints for beau- 
= tifying and improvin 
— your bome grounds wit: 
Kraftile Patio Tile.... 
Write Kraftile, Dept. $2, 
Niles, Calif., for: “Ideas 
for Amateur Builders." 


















© YEARS from now 
4 be glad that you 
dors: 
ht “Ambass? , 
et hard service wilt 
new yo there really is 2 
difterence in quality # ~ 
finish .-- though not § , 
Lan price. You'll find them 2! 
leading stores- 


FY 


you 


SER ECECTTERTE 


Ambassador Venetian Blind Corp 


Berkeley. Calif 


| 25° 








“BANDAGE” YOUR 


ROOF LEAKS 
with . 





HYDROSEAL 
aud... PABCOWEB 


PABCO HYDROSEAL is a durable, heavy, 
adhesive black plastic. Simply spread it over 
and around crack or leak and “bond” with a 
strip of PABCOWEB (which comes in differ- 
ent widths, like bandages!) 
Ask your dealer. Write for Booklet 
THE PAR ATER COMPANIES 
ne. 

475 Brannan Street 

San Francisco 19, California 








PROTECT FOOD and VICTORY 
GARDENS from AWT'S/ 


FRESNOL 


KILLS ALL... 
FT VARIETIES 


AT CROCERS, FEED & SEEDS,.NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT,ORUC & HARDWARE STORES 


MFG. CO. 











FRESNOL 


LOS ANGELES, 42 CALIFORNIA 








* SLICK x 
SHOE-STRING POTATO CUTTER 


For slicing shoestring po- 
tatoes, fruits for salads, 
and vegetables for soups. 
SLICK slips on any knife 
and cuts 6 even _ sized 
strips. For sale at house- 
wares, variety, Woolworth 
and Sprouse-Reitz stores. 


GILLAN SALES CO. 


1355 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MEXICAN LAUHALA 


TABLE MATS 


Natural color, woven luncheon mats imported from 

Mexico. Approximately 12x18 inches. Grand for out- 

door or informal entertaining. Saves on laundering 

table cloths. To clean simply wipe damp cloth over 

surface. 50¢ each. 

ee ee 6 for $2.75 
Postpaid plus sales tax. 


TROPILRAFT 


535 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. DO 0691 




















ICE CREAM as tow 
AS TI¢ A PINT 


Sure to be pure—YOU make it! In 2 minutes, 
mix LONDONDERRY, sugar ond cream, or 
evaporated milk. Whip, freeze, that's all. 
No cooking, no re-whipping. Smooth, no 
ice crystals. (Use milk or skim milk for de- 
licious frozen desserts.) 15¢ pkg. LONDON- 
DERRY makes 4 pints, any flavor. Ask your 
grocer for LONDONDERRY and if he does 
not carry it, send us $1.00 for 7 pockages 
and 20 world famous recipes, postpaid. 
LONDONDERRY 
835 Howord Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 











CREATED by A CRAFTSMAN for YOUR PERSONAL USE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send $1 for 10 assorted cards with envelopes. See these 
artistic, distinctive, individualized cards—make selection 
and place your order. Send check, money order or currency. 


Gift Shops please 
TH EQ S. write P. 0. Box 

4627, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 











—New fall prices now 
LILIES ready for both small and 
large gardens. Limited 
supply in some varieties. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 
JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 











FAMOUS 
FANTASY 


THE FINEST PINK PARROT TULIP 


Its color is a beautiful clear pink, feathered 
outside with apple green. Giant laciniated 
blooms, on long stiff stems. Always the big 
attraction in the garden. 


TOP-SIZED BULBS . . . POSTPAID 
12 for $2.00 25 for $4.00 


Ask for our catalog of GARDEN BEAUTIES 
for 1944 in which we list many fine tulips, 
daffodils, crocus, and other hardy bulbs, direct 
from grower. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-S Olympia, Wash. | 


Bulbs for Pots & Garden 


You will want more bulbs for pots and probably 
more in the garden this year. Our Fall Bulb Cata- 
log lists hundreds of new, rare, unusua! and old 
standard sorts. It tells you how to grow all bulbs 
in the garden; there are full directions for fore- 
ing in pots from potting directions, care when 
blooming and growing until again dormant. 
The Catalog is free. By air mail for 12c stamp. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 

















8 Select Strains Amaryllis............................ $2.00 
1 Veltheimia L., 75c; Jumbo........................ $1. 

1 Clivia miniata $1.00 and $2.00 
1 C. miniata hybrid $3.00 
36 Mixed Oxalis $1.00 
25 Dutch Irish $1.00 
5 Yellow Callas $1.00 


5 Baby Callas $1.00 
Postpaid, for Cash, M. O., or Check. No C. O. D. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S, La Verne, Calif. 


LOW GROWING SHRUBS 
WITH FRAGRANT FLOWERS 


BOUVARDIA albatross 
MEYER LEMON 
DIOSMA ericoides (Breath of Heaven) 


APHNE odora 
ENGLISH LAVENDER 
All available in gallon containers and ready to plant now. 
Make your garden more interesting by planting some of 


these fragrant flowered Shrubs—for a fragrant garden is 
one that is a pleasure to be in and is long remembered 


Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT, CLOSED WEDNESDAY 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Milibrae, Calif 








El Camino Real at S. P. Depot 












(5 | CAR WASH & 


POLISH PRESERVER 


NO HOSING ® NO RINSING e NO MESS 


Easy as dusting. Put 5 oz. GLO in 1 gal. water. 

Wipe over car, windows, chrome. Let dry. Wipe 
off. THAT'S ALL, 
GLO keeps your polish job glowing. Removes 
light road film and keeps finish smooth. Elim- 
inates use of harsh abrasives. Increases lustre. 
Preserves the finish. 


Price—1 pint $1.00; 1 gallon $3.00 
Postpaid Anywhere. (Dealers Write) 


THE WETHER-GLAZE CC. 
1034 Polk Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 

















PURITAN 
DRY RUG SHAMPOO 


Clean your own rugs! Just sprinkle on— 
brush in—vacuum after one hour. Positively 
will not fade colors. At your favorite depart- 
ment or hardware store. 2 Ib. 65c. 4 Ib. $1.10 


PURITAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 

















GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR "ROUND WITHA 


* MERNER-BUILT ~ 


GREENHOUSE 


SSS 
SS... 






7x9 ft. Greenhouse—cttractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 

- Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3”, holds 
8 flats, only $32.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 


* MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS 
Et Camino REAt & CHARTER Ave. ReowooD Cry, CauiF. 





















POUR IT ON... 
WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with hormone and 
minerals. Feed your plants regularly and 
they'll feed you. 10c to $10. University 
Hydroponics Service, 1355 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3 

A scant spoonful 
makes a GALLON 

OF RICH 

FERTILIZER 

















CONCENTRATED 
PLANT FOOD 






GARDEN STORES & DEPTS. 


Victory Gardeners! 


Use these 
Proven Commercial Insecticides 


for effective pest control 


NICO-DUST 10 
Kills Aphis 


GARDEN CRYODUST 


Kills Worms and Beetles 


ALFA SULPHUR 


Controls Red Spiders 
Rust and Mildew 


In handy packages 
at all leading dealers 


otaufter 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


‘Nice Dust Manufaucaung Wivision 








Soares 







Be ale 


For pooch or show dog—*‘‘the choice 
of the dog-wise’’ Kills fleas, ticks, 
lice—removes doggy odor—no soapy 
film to dull coat—does not smart the 
CO eyes. Tops for dog grooming. 


WHEE Com 


A FLEA KILLING LOTION. Buy at Pet Shops, Dept., and 
Drug Stores, Dog Food Counters, or write Cal-Western 
Manufacturers, 1721 Silverlake Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Cal. 














A ei SERVICE 


Your trees 
must wait 


Buy War Bonds Yocu 


& 2@ 


for Genuine DAVEY 
Tree Surgery ‘A.V’ 


* DAVEY ~* 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 


























MAPCO PRODUCTS 
PROVEN PEST PROTECTION 


BORDELO—For effective control of Mildew, Leafspot, 
curley leaf, fungus diseases. Leaves no stain on plants. 
WHALE OIL SOAP—Rids your garden of Aphis—a 
spreader for all sprays. 

CRYOTOX (Cryolite)—Dust or spray for all chewing 
insects. Safe on plants and flowers. 

FLU-SI-DUST (Sodium Fluosilicate)—Kills worms, 
beetles, grasshoppers, pests that feed on dry plants. 
MICHEL & PELTON CO. 

5743 Landregan St. Oakland, Calif. 











g OR CE’, KILLS MOLES 


ais, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
No Traps—No Gas—No Harm 
to domestic animals or birds. 
Force‘s Mole Killer Pellets 
are compounded from the 
mole’s natural food. True mole 
food scent attracts and will 
positively destroy large num- 
bers of moles. 





+ 
25c for 35 pellet package; 50c for 75 pellet package: 
$1 for 185 pellet package; at your garden supply dealer’s. 
Wholesale Distributors SCHMIEDELL & &S.. 


227 Davis Street, San Francisco 11, Calif 












| LEMUR EINE 


OLD TRAPPER POISONED GRAIN is 

highly impregnated oats, wheat, barley mix. 

Attractive to, effective against rodents, “n 
our dealer . 


copies ... Ask 
STANLEY INDUSTRIES, Seattle, 88, ad 


OLD TRAPPER 
POISONED GRAIN 


5 





For a successful garden 


ase GUANITE «ow 


Provides both humus 


and nitrogen 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 





SEPTEMBER 1944 





Quick Relief 


FROM 


SUMMER | 
ECZEMA 


pes 

of this hot weather 

helped thousands of + 

stores If dealer hasn't it end $1 for 

complete treatment with directions 

and photos of many actual cases to 
THE HILO CO. 

Dept. S-9 South Norwalk, Comm. Hi] [ Prk) Mi tail 








ONINT syne aD 


& srodect of JOHNSON ANT CONTROL, Watmut Creek, Colitornia 
SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Ask your dealer or send for free circular on ‘“‘Ant Habits 
and Their Control.’ Dealers include: J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley; Floyd J. Hickey Hdwe., Ventura. 


Johnson Ant Control, Walnut Creek, Calif. 











Germazi’s 


SWEET. 
PEAS | 


Bigger, Earlier, 
More Fragrant ! 


For lasting, colorful, sweet-scented 
bouquets, nothing surpasses Germ- 
ain’s Sweet Peas! Germain’s Vitalized 
Seed—the result of years of scientific 
hybridizing by our experts — produces 
larger, sturdier, more beautiful blooms. 
AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY oe 


GERMAINS 




















GIANT PANSIES 
Beautiful colors and markings 
Finest Swiss strain. .Pkt. 25c 
FREE Guide for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, new varieties and culture. 
Dept. S Zone 1 


CAM 34 LL SEED STORE 










SINCE 1907 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





DAFFODIL COLLECTION 


20 LARGE BULBS—10 kinds—$2.50 


Our FREE catalog lists many standard and nov- 
elty Daffodils; Long, Medium and Short Trum- 
pets, Red Cups, Giant Leedsiis. Also Tulips, Lil- 
ies and many other bulbs. Write for your copy. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS, Box 120-S, Hoquiam, Wash. 











FINER PANSIES 


3 choice varieties—famous GIANT SWISS for brilliancy; 
exquisite HYBRIDS for size; CLARKE BLEND for both. 
4 separate colors—Ullswater, blue; Firebeacon, red: 
Coronation Gold; Mount Blanc, white. Your selection— 
600 seeds $1.00, trial packet 50c postpaid 
Planting Guide With Each Order 
FREE PANSY AND PRIMROSE CATALOG 
THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 
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OREGON GROWN 


TULIP 


BULBS 
20 ror $1.95 


40 Bulbs $3.50 100 Bulbs $8 


Postpaid Prices 


\ 


This is an assortment selected from the 
finest varieties and most brilliant colors 
that come in Darwin and Breeder types. 
All TOP GRADE 11-12 cm. bulbs pro- 
duced in Oregon under ideal 
conditions. 


growing 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


BULB 
CATALOG 


iMustrated in color 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


Calil 


SND SONS onto 














Keeps soil from dry- 
ing out. Conserves 
moisture. Permits 
roots to freely 
spread. Prevents 
compacting and 
cracking. Lasts in- 
definitely. As a last- 
ing treat it’s hard 
to beat. Get a sack 
today. 





USE MY MULCH 
70 IMPROVE 










Distributed by 
H. V. CARTER COMPANY, 


INC., 


52 Beale St. nm Francisco 5 















DO YOU OWN 
A “SCRATCHING” DOG? 


@ Does your’ dog constantly serateh, dig, rub and bite 
himself—often until his skin is raw and sore? He may 
be perfectly clean and flea free, but suffering from an 
intense itching irritation that has centered in the nerve 
endings of his skin. He is in torment and can’t help 
scratching—unless you try to help him. Try giving him 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once each week, and note the 
quick improvement. One owner writes: “If my dog could 
talk I know he would say thanks for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders. He was raw and sore from scratching and just 
lay around. Now he plays and is full of pep.”’ Ask for 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders at any good drug store, pet or 
sport shop. Only 25¢c. Economy size box only $1. 


IMPORTANT. Loss of hair in patches—small red 
spots on dog’s skin, suggests Mange. Get after it quickly. 
Get time-tested Pex Hunters Sarcoptie Mange Ointment. 
It’s splendid. 


J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 


If dealer can’t supply send 50¢ to 
719, Binghamton, N. Y. 








Finest varieties. Free Catalog 






One of the finest; large, 
creamy-white with delicate- 
ly ruffled wide trumpet. 


12 Bulbs for $1.80, postpaid 
36 Bulbs for $5.00 


MIXED DAFFODILS 
ba period. A real value. 


12 Bulbs for $1.00, postpaid 
65 Bulbs for $5.00 


Send for complete Bulb Catalog 
illustrated in color 


\ 
CONLEYS 4lossom Farm 


BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 










PLANTS 


your choice 


*6.00 bi 
paid 

Washington customers 
add 18 cents sales tax. 
Large 3 to 4 ft. piants of finest 
French Hybrids. Plant them 
NOW for beautiful flowers 
next spring. 


EACH 

Send for Marshall Foch, single red - - $3.50 

complete President Lincoln, single clear blue 3.00 

NURSERY President Grevy, double light blue 2.50 
CATALOG Mme. Lemoine, double white - - 2.50 
in color. Philemon, single purple - - - - 2.50 


Alphonse La Valle double light pink 2.50 


Be 4, Box 90, RENTON, WASHINGTON 











PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE 
If you want Better PANSIES than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed....$1.00 '/o oz. $ 6.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds, ea. mixed. $2.00 i oz. $12.00 
This world famous strain produces 4-inch blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems. Cul- 
tural and Marketing Suggestions FREE. 

To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator, 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 606, Canby, Oregon 


Co se ae tie 
Roman Hyacinths 


(OREGON GROWN) 


Each bulb will send up from 4 to 5 bloom spikes. Will 
bloom early in the spring, are long lived and the blue 
flowers have plenty of the delightful hyacinth fragrance. 


6 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Write For Free Color Illustrated Bulb Folder 
I, 











343 West Portal Av., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 


==31/8:"* VIOLETS 


Giant Royal Elk—Like purple velvet, 
hardy, prolific and fragrant—3 large 
plants $1.20 postpaid in U. 8.—OR 
One each Yellow, Blue, Butterfly and 
Purple $1.00 postpaid. Also catalog 
of 35 varieties and Violet culture. 


PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


PRIZE RANUNCULAS 


50 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted 65 ¢ 
for their giant, gard double flowers and rich 

colors. 100 Bulbs, Anemones, Colored Freesias, same 
price. Bob A ties Echo Park Av., Los Angeles (26) 




















IRIS 
® CARL SALBAC 


Reserve your copy now. Write: 
645 WOODMONT AVE. 
BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 








VIOLA SEED—— 


Some blend cs bm —— —, Large 








TST RETEL 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWER, SUPERB QUALITY 


Grown on ovr own farms under the cool moist 
breezes of the Pacific Ocean, in the world’s most 
favored spot for the production of fine bulbs. 


ON REQUEST 


Our colorfully illustrated 64 page catalog is the 
most complete in America on Daffodils, describes 
240 varieties, many new, rare 
and unusual. TULIPS—Big ‘‘Top 
Quality’ bulbs. Also many va- 
rieties of Bulb Iris and miscel- 
laneous bulbs for fall planting. 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 


Huge bulbs that will produce two 
fine exhibition flowers the first 
year. QUALITY—the finest that 
can be grown. 


16 FINE BIG BULBS 
Postpaid . . . $1.00 





ELMA, 


Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 


Strong plants of all series 
Available Sept. 1st 


$2.00 per dozen 

Express charges collect 
Add 212% sales tax in Calif. 
Also Seed from 1944 Crop 

ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON 
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with OLD TRAPPER MOUSE NOX. It’s 
swift, sure, fatal . . . Mice like it . . . See 
your dealer . ("d 


STANLEY inDUSTRIES, Seattle 88, Wn. 


OLD TRAPPER 








MOUSE NOX 25° 








Long stems. 
stp postpaid. HARPER’ VIOLA GARDENS, Warven, Oregon 
c 


OREGON GROWN TULIP BULBS 


Finest selection of mixed Tulips in all colors, postpaid. 

(= Ree 1.00 25 = absaripicodanl 1.75 
E: 25 «5 | eS 
TIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


ALATIN 
Route 3, Box 310 Sherwood, Oregon 


SUNSET 












Your Whole Family Will Eujoy “his 
COLOTYLE-BUILT SHOWER CABINET 
























IDEAL FOR BATHROOM, 
BASEMENT OR CABIN 


This Colotyle-Built Shower Cabinet 
is so attractively simple in design yet 
so low in cost that it fits beautifully 
into the finest of homes or the hum- 
blest of cabins. The all-steel frame 
assures rigidity, and special caulking 
makes each corner watertight. Metal 
head and valves add years to the life 
of the shower. The gleaming white 
baked-enamel walls retain their lustre 
indefinitely with reasonable care. Size 
is 32” x 32” x 75”. Over 50,000 now 


in use! 


COLOTYLE CORPORATION 


Aurora and Mercer ¢ Seattle 9, Wash. 


Largest manufacturer of prefabricated 
shower cabinets and prefinished 
wallboards in the West 


Send for illustrated catalog and 
name of nearest dealer 





BIG IRONING 


NOT JUST A STARCH. A quick, complete, ready-made 
starching and ironing powder. Makes hot starch without 
boiling or stove-cooking. Actually improves your iron- 
ing. Read why the thousands who regularly hot starch 
all their things this way say...“It’s worth learning.” 








YOUR /RON 
FA/RLY 
GLIDES 





A lady writes: “I started using your prod- 
uct about three months ago and am greatly 
pleased with the time and money it saves. 
I don’t mind ironing now where before I 
dreaded it.” 

Do it now. Find out what a pleasure 
ironing can be when you do Quick Elas- 
tic Hot Starching. Not a penny will it 
add to your jnaes laundering costs. 

he difference it makes 
is plain the moment the 
iron touches the goods. No 


wo BOILING : 


Learn the other advantages 
this great invention gives 
you. Curtains, dresses, youngsters’ clothes all do up fine 
this way. Linens and cottons come out beautifully. Folks 
from everywhere write to say they like it for dark col- 


ored things. 


You'll find Quick Elastic penetrates. Goes into and 


through . . . not just on. Gives materials a dressing like 





they had when new. Yet, it flushes away instantly at 


the touch of water, carrying the dirt with it. Your 


clothes come clean without harsh washings. 


Do the whole family wash with Quick Elastic Hot 


Starching. Use it thick or thin. . . it works. 


With your tablespoon cream 
up a little Quick Elastic Powder 
with one cup of cool water in 
a large bowl or enameled pan. 


HELP 


sticking. No dragging, pulling or rump- 
ling. This way, your iron glides swift- 
ly to and fro... almost without effort. 
Things look nice. Fabrics wake up— 
back comes their new look and feel. 
They smell sweet and clean. 


Different... Not Just Starch 


Enjoy this kind of ironing by doing 
y nag Elastic Hot Starching. More 
than just starch, this wonderful pow- 
der is a mixture of starch, gliders and 
other ingredients. A scientific formula 
for starching and ironing as fine as the 
most favored old recipe for ‘home- 
made”’ starch. 

Rules for using it are simple. No boil- 
ing. No stove-cooking. Nothing to add 
but water...it’s complete. You get 
hot starch as quickly as you regularly 
make cold starch. 





Now, pour in briskly boiling 
water, stir, and your hot starch 
is made. Add nothing else. It's 
complete and ready to use. 


QUICK ELASTIC HOT STARCHING 


Can you break old habits ? Buy Quick Elastic Starching and Ironing Powder. Get hot starch without mess, fuss, boiling 


iY 
THEYSAY 


“y FIND 
17 WEVER STICKS 
or cums” 


“yERY ECONOMICAL 
veoh UTTLE GOES 


LITTLE COLD 
WATER, A LITTLE 


“WAS AMAZED 
AT THE WAY 
THE IRON GLIDES” 


yr gives suCH A 
pEauTiFul GLOSS 
10 CLOTHES” 


or stove-cooking. Do nice ironings without heartaches, Look for the big buttercup yellow package. . . it’s dandy. 





opHis 1S THE FINE 
ART OF IRONING 


“y TELL THEM TO 
GET THE BUTTERCUP 


MADE EASY” YELLOW PACKAGE” 








